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Classical Philology 


Votume XVIII April 1923 


THE MORGAN FRAGMENT OF PLINY’S LETTERS 


By EumMer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


In the summer of 1915 Messrs. E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand found 
in the library of Mr. J. P. Morgan, of New York City, six leaves of 
an uncial copy of Pliny’s Letters, which fragment had been purchased 
by Mr. Morgan in Italy in 1910. In the sumptuous volume before 
us,! we have facsimiles of the twelve pages of the manuscript. 
They contain Plin. Ep. Il. 20. 13 cessit ut tpse—III. 5. 4 wiginti 
quibus, together with an index of the letters of the third book like 
that in B, the now well-known Ashburnham codex in the Mediceo- 
Laurenziana in Florence. But this is not all; for the editors have 
prefixed an elaborate introduction, with detailed critical discussions, 
and have also appended eight other facsimile plates of MSS and 
printed books pertinent to their arguments. 

The first printed edition of the complete ten books of Pliny’s 
correspondence was issued by Aldus in 1508. No print before his 
contained IX. 16, or the first forty letters of the correspondence 
with Trajan, and the fullest exhibited still a great lacuna (8. 3—18. 11) 
in the eighth book, which was numbered as the ninth. In his title- 
page and preface Aldus tells his readers that besides certain other 
MSS and printed books collated with MSS (whatever that may mean) 
he had at command a very ancient MS of the Letters (apparently in 
ten books) which the Venetian ambassador to the court of France had 


14 Sixth-Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger. [Edited by 
E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand.] Washington: The Carnegie Institution, 1922. 
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brought thence and given him, and also a copy of the same MS 
previously made and sent him by Fra Giovanni Giocondo, a native 
of Verona then residing in Paris. As was the fashion with such things 
at that period, both this unique MS and the copy of it passed into the 
not unfrequented limbo of “lost”? MSS after Aldus had used them, 
and later scholars did not bother their heads about their character 
or fate. Is not a good printed text better far than any one MS? 
At all events, for nearly four centuries no one knew anything more 
about this P than what he could get from the title-page and preface 
of Aldus and from a few references in the works of Budaeus, or could 
infer (and that was little enough) from the readings of Aldus in VIII. 
8. 3—18. 11, where (as in X. 1-40) the editor could have had no other 
source. These readings in the eighth book, when compared with those 
of M, which was not known in Italy till after Aldus’ book had 
appeared, gave reason for believing that P and M were not of the 
same family. Farther than that no one could carry his deductions, 
though there was some ground for a suspicion that since Aldus so 
often agreed with F in I—V. 6, and P could not have been closely 
akin to M nor (presumably even a fortiori) to the eight-book family, 
it might well have been of the same family as F. But this must 
have been rather guess than inference. P might have been a unique 
representative of an otherwise unknown family, as Keil had thought. 

Then codex B came to light again, now some thirty-odd years ago. 
Its text proved its close relationship to F, a MS from which many 
copies had been spread abroad before the time of Aldus. This 
relationship had already been inferred from the few readings of B 
preserved in the notes to the edition of Pliny’s Letters by Kortte, 
a century and a half earlier. But now the title of Pliny’s work in B 
indicated that B’s archetype contained ten books. This naturally 
suggested at once that the lost P might have been of the same family 
as BF, since it appeared highly improbable (and still does) that the 
Trajan-correspondence was preserved in more than one family of 
Pliny MSS. The conclusion was later confirmed by the testimony 
of the readings from P in the Bodleian volume which was the desk- 
copy of Pliny’s Letters belonging to Budaeus.! 


1See my article, ‘‘A Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s Letters,” in Class. Phil., II (1907), 
129-56; and for a complete record of its readings, the apparatus criticus of my recent 
edition of Pliny’s Letters (Leipzig: Teubner, 1922). 
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So much by way of preface. Now when the Morgan fragment was 
found, even a first glance (of any observer who had cultivated 
antecedent opportunities with even moderate assiduity) was enough 
to show that of course it was much older than our oldest known 
MSS of the Letters (the earliest is of the ninth century), and that its 
text was substantially that of BF. Moreover it contained an index 
of the letters of the third book like that in B. The discoverers at 
once jumped to the conclusion that they had lighted on nothing other 
than a veritable fragment of the long-lost Parisinus. I say they 
“jumped,” because their announcement was so expeditious. There 
is no censure implied in the use of the word. Jumping is not a 
morally or intellectually objectionable form of exercise. It is not 
even inherently undignified. The Salii may be cited in support of 
it. It is frequently exhilarating to practice and to watch. A 
thoroughly equipped scholar (I fancy) may not infrequently arrive 
at a goal in that manner, and most properly; for what appears a 
feat of sudden agility may after all be the result of processes rendered 
swift and sure, and perhaps almost or quite unconscious, by long 
accumulation of knowledge and by extensive training and experience. 
Most students however (I fancy again) may be like the present writer 
in being too heavy for such saltatory achievements. They may 
admire but they cannot emulate those pauci quos aequus amauit 
Iuppiter. They must be content to plod stodgily along. 

Being a stodgy person, and observing that the fragment covered 
(leaving out of account the extra space taken by the book-heading) 
only about four pages of Keil’s editio minor, hardly more than one- 
sixtieth part of the whole collection of letters, and remembering 
further how little we know about P, and that we could deduce nothing 
certain concerning it from scanning the readings of Aldus in the 
passage contained in the fragment (which the happy discoverers, 
like enthusiastic parents naming a child before it is born, had already 
christened IT), I wondered how the editors could expect to prove, or 
perhaps even to make it appear probable rather than merely possible, 
that II was indeed a part of P, and not simply of a very old manuscript 
of the PBF-family. But after all, it did not appear likely to make 
very much difference, for other than sentimental or palaeographical 
reasons, which it was. Any uncial MS of the Letters must be a very 
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interesting thing, whether or not it might furnish anything “new” 
for the text. I said that the text of Aldus in the passage in question 
could give us no certain information about the character of P, because 
among the several MSS and collations of Pliny’s Letters with which 
Aldus tells us he was equipped by Giocondo (and he may have had 
others also!) must in all probability have been a copy or collation of 
F, since the F-text was widely disseminated in Italy in many copies 
during the centuries next preceding the time of Aldus, and he could 
hardly have avoided getting hold of one at least of them, if he had 
any Plinies at all. And the F-text covered the passage contained in 
II. Since also F and P must have been in pretty close agreement, any 
reading in Aldus within the contents of F (I—V. 6) which agreed with 
FP as against other MSS might just as well have been taken by him 
from F as from P. For Aldus by no means tells us, or gives us any 
reason to suppose, that he used P primarily or exclusively, or at least 
turned to no other MS unless P appeared to him to be plainly at 
fault. And at all events, it is clear that in any given instance where 
we find an F-reading in Aldus, it might be a case where P read other- 
wise, and was judged by Aldus to be wrong. The availability of the 
F-text as a witness blocks the attribution to the unknown source 
of any testimony that might have come from F—aunless we wish to 
beg the question. Of course I turned to my copy of the Budaeus- 
volume to see whether there were entered on the pertinent pages any 
readings of P that were not also of F. There were none. So it was 
certain that we could know nothing about the character of P within 
the space covered by II, except that its text very probably would have 
been in close agreement with F (and so of course with the later 
discovered B). But if you are going to identify a certain person as 
the ‘‘wanted”’ Mr. Brown, you must evidently first know more about 
Mr. Brown than that he had dark hair and dark eyes. It is the same 
way about manuscripts. Under these untoward circumstances I 
could but wait to learn just what II looked like. Of course it might 
have some distinct mark of Aldus on it, though in a median fragment 
that was not likely. 


1 For it should be noted that Aldus plainly is not attempting in his preface to give 
us a list of all his available authorities, but only to acknowledge becomingly his specific 
indebredness to Mocenigo and Giocondo respectively for what they had put at his 


disposal. 
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In a short time Mr. Lowe very kindly sent me a copy of his 
collation of II, and also permitted me to see very excellent photographs 
of the pages themselves (much better, I may remark, than the plates 
in the present publication, though these are to be classed as good). 
The inspection of this material but confirmed my earlier impression 
from the consideration of antecedent probability. There was to 
my mind nothing in it that could possibly show II to be a part of P, 
though there was also nothing to show that it could not be so. This 
was precisely what was to be expected in view of the comparative 
brevity of the fragment, and the character of its text-content. ‘‘ For 
the text” it also proffered nothing “new.” This also was to be 
expected, since II unfortunately (as I thought from the first, and still 
think, though Mr. Rand thinks otherwise) gives us a portion of the 
text contained in reasonably good shape in its cognate MSS, B and 
F. I could wish it had instead covered a part of the text beyond 
V. 6, where B and Fend. Perhaps this would have been impossible; 
for as the case now stands, there is of course nothing to show that the 
MS of which II was a part contained ten books, as P did, or even that it 
ever went farther than V.6. It might conceivably have stopped short 
of that point, just as V, though closely allied to M, which has nine 
books (minus lacunae), itself never went beyond the end of the fourth 
book. Mr. Rand, to be sure, essays to prove that B and F are in 
direct descent from the MS of which II is a fragment. If this 
were so (of that later), we should naturally have to conclude that 
the original had the text at least through V. 6. Of course if II 
were a fragment of P, it once had all ten books. But such facts 
are not indicated on the face of things, and are not to be 
assumed. 

I hope that some one will be able to trace farther the MS from 
which II was torn. Mr. Morgan bought the fragment from Imbert 
in Rome. He had obtained it from De Marinis, of Florence, ‘who 
had it from the heirs of the Marquis Taccone, of Naples.” The 
expert Mr. Voynich informs me that Italian possessors of MSS have 
recently adopted the fashion of dismembering them, and selling a few 
leaves at a time, now here, now there, in the expectation of getting 
more for them in the total in this way. It seems not at all impossible 
that much more of this unique MS is still in existence and might 
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be recovered. Cannot also the early history of the Taccone collection 
be traced ?! 

Now, after an incubation of seven years—a sufficiently long time 
for consideration—the edition of II appears. Mr. Lowe deals with 
the purely palaeographical character of the fragment, Mr. Rand with 
its textual relations and importance. The colleagues agree that the 
date of writing is about 500 a.p., making it one of the earliest of our 
extant Latin uncials. I have no right to sit in judgment on palaeo- 
graphical divinations, but any scholar may criticize a course of 
reasoning, and I shall adventure the use of that privilege here, even 
on a palaeographical problem. 

Mr. Lowe states that the writing in II is of an early uncial type. 
With that we may agree. But he goes on to state, without hesitation 
or peradventure, that “our manuscript was written in Italy.” His 
reason is that “the manuscripts with which we can compare it come 
[with the one possible exception of the Bobbio Gospels] from Italy; 
for it is only of more recent uncial manuscripts (those of the seventh 
and eighth centuries) that we can say with certainty that they 
originate in other than Italian centres.’”’ But are we to premise, 
therefore, that at the period when these earlier MSS were written, 
there was no uncial writing and copying of MSS going on in Africa, 
or Spain, or Gaul? That would indeed be an incredible state of 
things,? but unless it is true, or that all such outlandish writings of 
that period must of necessity have disappeared, Mr. Lowe’s argument 
becomes of no value. The early uncial MSS for which the probability 
is intrinsically considerable that they were written in Italy are very 
few in number. Other early uncials are assigned to Italy by palaeog- 

1It may be noted that Aldus nowhere says that Mocenigo gave him the Paris 
MS outright (mihi dono dedit, or the like), but three times states, with apparent care- 
fulness, that it was handed over to him for publication (exemplar reportasti in Italiam 
mihique dedisti ut excusum publicarem: mihi exemplar publicandum tradidisses: non 
solum Secundi epistolas ad nos sedulus e Gallia reportasti sed publicandas etiam mihi 
dedisti). These phrases suggest that Mocenigo retained his property rights in the 
remarkable MS, and it was given back to him after Aldus had used it. Did Mocenigo 


collect books and MSS, and if so, what became of his treasures? The Parisinus of 
Pliny’s Letters may have been among them, 


2 As regards Pliny, it will be remembered that his works were being sold at 
Lugdunum during his lifetime (Ep. IX. 11. 2), and that in the fifth century Apollinaris 
Sidonius, native of Lugdunum and bishop of Arverni (Clermont), was intimately 
acquainted with the Letters. 
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raphers for precisely the same invalid reason that Mr. Lowe puts 
forward. The total number of apparently early extant uncials is 
so small that it is indeed possible that by some inscrutable chance 
all of them are of Italian origin; but precisely because the number is 
so small, and the probability of the writing of uncial MSS in other 
countries at the same early period as in Italy is so great, the attribu- 
tion of all early uncial MSS to an Italian source is logically indefen- 
sible, unless other and direct evidence of such provenience is forth- 
coming. And there is no such evidence. It appears unlikely that 
uncial writing in ‘‘the provinces” would differ markedly in character- 
istics from that in Italy, though it would seem quite possible, and from 
some considerations even probable, that the development of uncial 
style in these other countries might lag behind that in Italy. In the 
lack of positive evidence regarding the character of early uncial writing 
in other than Italian centres, it is idle to claim that a newly discovered 
early uncial MS is certainly of Italian origin if it does not differ essen- 
tially from other early uncials that are assumed to be Italian. 
Still less can one properly fall back on divination, and plead, as Mr. 
Lowe does, “the general impression of the whole,’ when ex professo 
he knows nothing of early uncial writing outside of Italy, and therefore 
of course can have formed no general impression of it as it existed 
elsewhere, with which to compare and contrast his impression of it 
in Italy. II may have been written in Italy, but there is no valid 
evidence to that effect available. 

Then, as to date, Mr. Lowe concludes that II was written about 
500 a.p. The correctness of the assignment of the date is in large 
degree dependent on the accuracy of the assignment of the provenience 
of the manuscript. For the only way toward the determination of the 
age of an early uncial, when no objective evidence is available, is by 
comparing its characteristics with those of other uncials, to some 
of which dates of at least approximate accuracy can be assigned. 
In such a process as this there are certainly in the most favorable 
event wide limits of possible error; and for it to claim even a fair 
amount of validity, the MSS compared should both be considerable 
in number and all have been written in the same general region. 
This latter circumstance is, to be sure, taken as certain by Mr. Lowe 
in his argument, but it in fact rests, as I have briefly pointed out 
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above, on a very shaky assumption. Therefore his conclusion is 
ab initio open to very serious error. The initial difficulty is increased 
by the fact that the standards of comparison are so few. Only a 
handful of presumably early uncials can be dated with any approxi- 
mation to precision; the space between ante quem and post quem 
is too great, or one term is altogether lacking; not one of them can 
be closely dated. Furthermore there is the difficulty to contend 
with that two persons of different ages and training may at the same 
place and time write in a markedly different manner, one an old- 
fashioned, the other a newer-fashioned hand. (I think I have else- 
where used the illustration that my father’s hand-of-write and my 
own, dated at the same time and place, were judged to be palaeo- 
graphically a full century apart.) And finally, granted that early 
uncial writing and copying was cultivated elsewhere than in Italy 
alone (and this certainly must be granted), there might well be a very 
considerable lack of synchronism in the development of the style in 
the different countries. There may have been this in different parts 
even of Italy itself. In the present (and perhaps permanent) defect- 
ive condition of our material and of our knowledge of the dates and 
sources of early Latin uncial MSS, we ought to recognize conscien- 
tiously, even though reluctantly and with sorrow, the necessity of 
cultivating a sane agnosticism; above all things we should not 
permit ourselves to confuse guesses with deductions. 

My own judgment is that Mr. Lowe’s case in the matters here 
reviewed is somewhat worse than “not proven.”” There is no reason 
for believing that II was surely written in Italy, and (perhaps there- 
fore) no reason for believing that it was written as early as 500 a.p. 
Yet no one can positively refute either of the two conclusions of Mr. 
Lowe. We can only point out that as conclusions they are not 
sufficiently well grounded. Fortunately the text-value of the MS 
is quite independent of the validity or lack of validity of these 
conclusions. II might have been written in Gaul, and a century or 
more later than Mr. Lowe thinks, and still be quite as interesting to 
one pursuing the study of Pliny’s Letters rather than of uncial writing. 
Mr. Lowe’s careful analysis and description of the MS deserves all 
praise and gratitude. It is only his alleged deductions that I must 
deprecate. 
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Now with regard to Mr. Rand’s part of the Introduction. In it 
he essays to prove three several things, which yet he manages to 
entangle inextricably in a sort of Gordian knot, to the great impair- 
ment of straightforward clarity: first, that II=P—in other words, 
that the Morgan fragment is, at least in all probability, a part of the 
lost Parisinus; second, that B and F are grandchildren of II through 
the intervention of a single minuscule MS; and third (where he takes 
as proved that II=P, as he often does elsewhere), that Aldus should 
be acquitted of certain cruel charges that I have brought against him, 
and be held to have followed P faithfully in his text at all times—or 
at least at all times except when he did not do so; that is, when he 
thought P in error, or preferred the reading of some other book or 
MS, or substituted an agreeable emendation of some other person 
or of his own for the not impossible reading of P, or permitted typo- 
graphical errors that often have the fallacious appearance of intended 
readings to escape correction. When I noted all of these exceptions 
conceded here or there (and some of them repeatedly) by Mr. Rand 
himself to the universality of his enunciated creed concerning Aldus, 
I began to wonder, after the occasional fashion of theologians, 
whether his orthodoxy and my heterodoxy were after all necessarily 
so far apart as he had threatened and I had feared! 

It is perhaps needless to say that I have studied Mr. Rand’s 
introduction with great care, with equal interest, and (I think) by 
no means altogether without sympathy, even though too often 
without conviction. I have made various notes all over its once 
lovely margins. And I must confess that in the midst of this (which 
might have seemed an agreeable and consoling diversion) I have 
been conscious of a certain sort of bewilderment. He and I seemed 
to be irreconcilably sundered in our fundamental judgments concern- 
ing quality of evidence and validity of conclusions. Even after longer 
consideration I still find myself differing from my good friend on so 
many points of critical method that I could not give his work the full 
treatment that it calls for, without writing more voluminously than 
he did. I must content myself with setting down without much 
argument my conscientious judgment on the main theses of Mr. 
Rand, and some only of my specific grounds for objection, when I do 
not agree with him. I wish I were skilful enough in writing to do this 
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without giving my treatment an ill-natured air of continual and 
unsympathetic polemic, which I fear it may appear to exhibit, even 
against my will and desire. 

As regards the first of Mr. Rand’s three theses; I would gladly 
believe that IT=P, and Mr. Rand appears to me to have done all 
that man could do (and rather more than he ought to do) to prove 
itso. But though I find no reason, intrinsic or extrinsic, for asserting 
that the proposition II=P is impossible, there are equally no grounds 
for asserting that it is true. The passage is too short, its place too 
unfavorable, and the similarity of its text to that of BF too close 
(no, this is not a Chestertonian paradox) to enable such a conclusion 
to be validly drawn. That II is very like BF is true; that P must have 
been very like BF (as far as they go) is also true; but from these 
premises no conclusion can be validly drawn that IT=P, unless a 
highly improbable circumstance be assumed as an antecedent. But 
Mr. Rand appears silently to make the presupposition, and hence 
the argument looks to him like a true and valid syllogism. 

The brevity of the passage in II must always be borne in mind. 
Mr. Rand tries to make us forget that it is only four Teubner pages 
in length by talking like a special pleader—‘‘only three such cases 
in 12 pages, or 324 lines” (p. 52; one may hear the sonorous prolonga- 
tion of the numerals! and in this particular case 72 of the 324 lines 
are occupied by heading and index of Book III, and would not furnish 
equal opportunity for divergences to that of solid text; but the 
zealous advocate does not note this). And in general Mr. Rand gives 
the impression of a man not searching as an impartial investigator 
after truth, but arguing like a lawyer anxious only for a forensic 
victory, and using whatever arguments he could anyhow devise, in 
the hope that some of them at least may convince the not too astute 
and suspicious jury. I do not for a moment mean to intimate that 
Mr. Rand is ever insincere, but I do mean to say that he appears 
be be self-hypnotized by his enthusiasm for his already espoused 
theses. I cannot believe that in the case of any other man he would 
approve the sort of arguments that he himself uses. 

Mr. Rand’s argument for the identification of II as a part of P 
may be summed up as follows, and in his own words: (1) ‘The outer 
history of our book, then, and the character of its script, comport 
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with what we know of Aldus’s Parisinus” ; (2) ‘The striking similarity, 
therefore, between Aldus’s text and that of our fragment confirms 
our surmise that the latter may be a part of that ancient manuscript 
which he professes to have used in his edition.” 

With regard to Mr. Rand’s first point, what do we know of the 
“outer history” of each of the two MSS in question? Of P, that it 
was discovered (apparently by Giocondo) in or near Paris at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that it enabled Budaeus to equip 
his desk-copy of the Letters, that it was copied by Giocondo (the copy 
sent to Aldus), that Peter Leander got an apparently poor transcript 
of at least a part of it into the hands of Avantius as early as 1502, 
and finally that within a few years (certainly by 1508) it was brought 
by Mocenigo to Aldus at Venice; that is all. Of the MS of which II 
was a part we know that it was written in Italy (as claimed by Mr. 
Lowe, a claim that I have discussed above), that before or during the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century it was carried to France, and finally 
bestowed apparently in or in the vicinity of Meaux, and that in 1910 
a portion of it turned up in Italy, as described above. (For all we 
know, II may have been brought to Italy in quite recent times, long 
after the days of Aldus.) That is the entire known “outer history” 
of the two manuscripts. It does not at all justify any notion that the 
two histories, so far as known, agree. The only item of agreement is 
that the two MSS were transported from France to Italy. The date 
of the emigration of P is known within a small limit of error; that of 
II is entirely unknown. There is not an element present here that 
tends to support the alleged identification. As much congruity as that 
might exist in the outer history of fifty pairs of unrelated manuscripts. 
All that could properly be said is that the outer history shows nothing 
against the proposed identification. But such moderation of state- 
ment never comports with Mr. Rand’s genius. Under the influence 
of his already espoused belief he even invents (perhaps unconsciously) 
a bit of outer history for P. He says that “like the Parisinus, the 
book to which our fragment belonged had not stayed in Italy always.” 
This is equivalent to an assertion that P also is known to have had its 
source, like II, in Italy. But absolutely nothing is known of the history 
and character of P except the little that Aldus, and Budaeus, and to a 
certain extent Avantius, tell us. They do not tell us anything like this. 
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Mr. Rand further says that the character of the script of II 
“comports with what we know of Aldus’s Parisinus.”’ That is true 
enough, if we do not stretch too far the meaning of ‘“comports.” 
For all that we know of the script of P is that it was strange and hard 
to read and looked so ancient to Aldus that he was inclined to think 
it must have been written in Pliny’s own times. But Mr. Rand 
almost puts the reader out of humor with even his unimpeachable 
proposition by a fantastic elaboration; for he implies (quite wrongly) 
that those who do not think it necessary to consider very seriously 
the attribution of immense antiquity by Aldus to P must be guilty of 
condemning Aldus as an “arrant knave or fool,” and goes on to 
suggest that instead of this we might “charitably” extend Aldus’ 
meaning in nostri characteres to include the product of the entire 
seven centuries of minuscule writing! That is, Aldus may well have 
known, and meant to say, that P was written in what we should call 
a majuscule hand and therefore to be dated before, say, the era of 
Charlemagne! This must be a quite new suggestion of the precision 
of knowledge of the history of palaeography possessed by a Renais- 
sance scholar, and one who yet (according to Mr. Rand) believed 
uncial to be the mode of writing in Pliny’s time. It might be 
remarked in passing that Mr. Rand nowhere considers the question 
whether II might not be the immediate ancestor of P instead of being 
P itself. Yet that would appear to be a very interesting and not 
useless problem. At any rate it deserved mention as a possible 
alternative. 

But what of those readings of Aldus in agreement with II which 
Mr. Rand asserts confirm his claim that I=P? If any of these 
readings in Aldus that agree with II were not to be found also in F, 
or in ¢ (=the editions of Laetus, Beroaldus, and Catanaeus), or in 
the Guarinian recension of the eight-book text, they might be taken 
as indicating that II was more closely related to P than was F, 
though they could not by any means show that II was identical with 
P. But no such significant readings of Aldus that differ from those 
of other sources than P accessible to him, but are supported by II, 
can be cited. Therefore the argument is left hanging in wacuo. 
This is not Mr. Rand’s fault. He did his best. He even tried in a 
manner to squeeze the readings of Aldus into closer agreement with 
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II than appears, by showing how each disagreement between II and 
Aldus (and the number is considerable) might have originated. 
‘This is a misprint (though it may look delusively like a deliberate 
emendation); that isan emendation; the other may have been taken 
from’; and soon. But though he concedes that Aldus sometimes 
introduced unnecessary emendations, and sometimes followed ¢ 
instead of P (and by that concession he of course wrecks his 
whole proposition), he persistently ignores the presence among 
Aldus’ forces of some copy of the F-text; yet this is quite as indubi- 
table as that Aldus had at command ¢ or (and) representatives of the 
Guarinian recension of the Veronese eight-book archetype. But to 
concede that Aldus used also a MS of the F-text would interfere 
more seriously with Mr. Rand’s argument, and therefore (for I can 
think of no other reason) he silently ignores the matter. His readers, 
I trust, will not have such ductile imaginations. 

Mr. Rand goes to surprising lengths to retain his astonishing 
attitude about Aldus and F. He even asserts (p. 61) that “in two 
cases (65, 11, 24) we know of no source other than P that could have 
furnished him his reading.’”’ These two cases are III. 4. 5 alii 
quidem minoris sed tamen numeri and III. 4. 8 cam omitted. Mr. 
Rand below calls these “crucial cases,’”’ and bases an important part 
of his argument upon them. Yet in fact both of these readings are 
in F and in all probability were in any MS descended from F! 
Whether they stood in P or not, no one can say with certainty. 

In short, not one of these readings of II affords the slightest 
scintilla of evidence that II=P. The readings alone would show 
quite as clearly that B=P, or (if it were not for the index) even that 
F=P; quod est absurdum.!_ What we need (I repeat) is some readings 
in Aldus that occur in II, but not in F, nor in any other source avail- 
able to Aldus, unlessin P. Mr. Rand can cite not one. Even if they 
could be found, they might prove no more than that II was more 
closely related to P than was F. 

1In Mr. Lowe’s collation of I, which he kindly sent me, and which (with permis- 
sion) I printed as an Appendix to the Preface in my recent critical edition of the Letters 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1922), the reading of II in III. 1. 2 was given as confusus a quaedam; 
but the plates (I now observe) show it to be, as one would expect, confusa quaedam, 


though with a little more space than usual between the -s- and the following -a, which 
doubtless betrayed Mr. Lowe into his dittography. 
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My conclusion, therefore, with regard to Mr. Rand’s points 
concerning the identification of II with P is that neither “outer 
history” nor “the character of the script’’ nor the readings of Aldus 
in the passage covered by II furnish the slightest evidence that 
II=P. But—and naturally enough, for only by lucky chance 
could it have been otherwise—they afford no evidence against the 
identification. 

Let us turn next to the consideration of the second of Mr. Rand’s 
theses, that BF are in direct descent from II. 

What was to be expected in the way of actual evidence on this 
point from the study of these four Teubner pages in II? ‘The case 
of B and F inter se may furnish us a useful example, if not one particu- 
larly comforting. Early scholars like Guarinus and Aldus used to 
talk about a “correct”? manuscript. I think they nowhere defined the 
epithet, but they apparently meant that the MS to which they applied 
it read on the whole intelligibly, with fewer serious lacunae or manifest 
errors defying emendation than they found in some other MSS that 
came to their attention. In their sense IIBF are all “correct” 
manuscripts. As they belong also to the same family, they might 
be expected to be very much alike in text. They are so. That is 
indeed almost the definition of “belonging to the same family.” 
Mr. Rand assumes that B and F are sister-manuscripts. I think 
that is true. But when I first collated B, its resemblance to F 
proved to be so very striking that I was inclined to think that F 
must have been directly copied from it. I later changed my mind. 
But the point is that in the case of these two “correct”? MSS of the 
same family, which cover not four Teubner pages but nearly a 
hundred, the valid evidence that F is not a copy of B is very minute 
in amount, even though it may be judged to be on the whole decisive 
in character.! What could be expected, unless by rarest good luck, 
from four only of these hundred pages, taken consecutively but other- 
wise at random? Evidently nothing at all, one way or the other. 
The chances are nearly as one hundred to one that any four pages 
thus chosen would contain nothing to show (unless to Mr. Rand, 
and to him only in a rapt mood) that F was a copy of B, or that it 


1 See the article by Dr. F. E. Robbins, ‘“‘The Relation between Codices B and F 
of Pliny’s Letters,”’ in Class. Phil., V (1910), pp. 467 ff. 
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could not be a copy of B. This corresponds precisely to the problem 
of the relation of BF to II. 

Mr. Rand argues that in numerous cases (which he specifies) 
readings in B can be explained by comparing the text of II. Nota 
single one of these appears to me in any way convincing. Let me 
take one at random as a specimen, since I cannot discuss all. In 
III. 3. 1 (63. 23 in Keil’s edition of 1870, though Mr. Rand’s print 
gives 62. 23) wnice is read by (probably) all editors. In II, as Mr. 
Lowe accurately says, the first hand wrote 1nvicg; a later hand 
corrected by cancelling 1 and vi and writing v and 1 respectively 
above the line, thus making the reading over into vnice. The mode 
of the correction is simple and clear. Mr. Rand, however, ignores 
the cancellation, and states merely that the second hand wrote “U 
above I and a vertical stroke [why doesn’t he say I?] above U.” 
That would of course have left the word rather in a mess; and out of 
this (non-existent) mess Mr. Rand tries to squeeze some support 
for his thesis, by claiming that the reading in B and F “might be 
due to the curious state of affairs in II”! This reading in B and F 
Mr. Rand says was wince by the first hand, changed by second hand 
to unice. But in B the reading uince remains unchanged, though in 
F a later hand corrected wince to wnice: and so the statement stood in 
the apparatus criticus that I lent Mr. Rand (I have just verified it 
there), precisely as it now stands in my printed apparatus. The whole 
matter is perhaps trivial, but three errors of observation or of record in 
a random six-and-one-half lines, and then an argument based on the 
two important errors—that is extremely unfortunate. I selected 
the passage at random after the fashion of the Vergilian (or biblical) 
sortes. Perhaps the fates were tricksy. Let us hope so. But no 
elvishness of fates can explain the defectiveness of reasoning that I 
find everywhere confronting me. There actually is no quality of 
evidence in any of the instances that Mr. Rand cites. There is not 
one thing that could not be equally well accounted for by supposing 
that B was descended from a MS much like II (of course), but not 
from II. Indeed, if Mr. Rand could only be willing to entertain 
that very palpable alternative proposition, he would be saved much 
that I should have thought discomfort of mind. For as it is, he has 
to dispose somehow of a considerable number of disagreements 
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between II and B. He accordingly assigns them, now this way, 
now that, according to the exigencies of his case: some are simple 
errors due to misreading; some are due to double readings in II; 
others are emendations readily made by B (emendations in B}); 
and finally, when he is especially hard put to it, he postulates the 
intervention of a now vanished minuscule MS between II and B. 
This last resort would not be in itself unreasonable, if we were already 
certain that B must have come from II, or at least we could not 
reasonably provide any other genealogy for it. We might then try 
any such means to explain the genesis of observed discrepancies. 
But when the descent of B is precisely the question at issue, and either 
one of two alternative suppositions is possible, such an assumption 
is indefensible! It amounts to a begging of the question. The 
alternative explanation of the source of divergences is plainly 
indicated. For given two “correct” MSS of the same family and of 
proper ages respectively, if a brief passage only be subjected to 
examination, and no inconvenient lacunae occur in it, the postulation 
of an intervening MS between the pair would, I should think, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred make it easy to “prove’’ that the younger 
was a grandchild of the older, whatever their real relation one to the 
other. As if a bit conscious of the weakness of his case, Mr. Rand 
finally takes refuge in a sweeping challenge. If II and B merely came 
from a common source, they would inevitably have accumulated, Mr. 
Rand thinks, independent errors. ‘Show us the significant errors 
of II not in B, and we will accept the existence of that common 
source; otherwise the appropriate supposition is that B descends 
directly from its elder relative IT.” 

As to “significant,’”’ Mr. Rand has already professed to explain 
away all variants between the two MSS: none are left to be “sig- 
nificant’’: of course then they cannot be cited with effect upon him 
in answer to his challenge. His manner of thus disposing of possible 
stumbling-blocks in his triumphant pathway is nothing if not thorough, 


1 An illustration of this principle may be found in the case of the MSS of Catullus. 
Being already assured by other forms of evidence that codices OGR must have been 
derived from a common source (the Veronensis), it was perfectly reasonable for Mr. 
Hale to explain certain readings by postulating a MS intervening between V and GR. 
But it would have been unreasonable to make that postulation under any other pre- 
liminary condition—in order, for example, to ‘“‘prove”’ that GR did come from V 
rather than from some other quite obviously possible source. 
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but I do not see how anyone else can be satisfied with it. But as 
to the surprising challenge itself, its futility ought to be evident. First 
the proponent files a caveat against all evidence that would certainly 
be brought forward to endanger his case, and then proceeds to plead 
that judgment must be rendered in his favor by default. The process 
is not so simple as all that. He must establish his own case, and that 
he has not done. As to the impossibility of proving the contrary 
(which I cheerfully concede), that results from the same chance 
which within the narrow limits of II makes it impossible for Mr. 
Rand to cite one single conclusive item of evidence that B came from 
II. The things he alleges are all consonant with such a theory, 
but do not support it as against the evidently possible alternative 
that II and B have simply the marks of a common source. The 
challenge might at least just as reasonably be worked in the other 
direction. The discrepancies between II and B are as readily and 
reasonably accounted for by supposing that II and B come from a 
common source: show us any evidence, not that B might have come 
from II, but that B actually must have so derived, and we will abandon 
the alternative explanation. 

I cannot see that anything supports Mr. Rand’s second thesis, 
that B and F come down in direct descent from II. As a sample of 
points that appear to me to be better explained otherwise, take the 
following (p. 51), which Mr. Rand classes among the “far more 
significant” examples, and calls a “sign that B depends directly on 
II.” In the index to Book III (where queer abbreviations occur) 
B reads tranqui+ and II tranque (for Tranquillum). Mr. Rand says 
that “the parent of II evidently had TRANQ-, which II falsely 
enlarges to TRANQUE; this form and not TRANQ.: is the basis of 
B’s correction.”” There is no “evidently” about this, unless you have 
already established the proposition that B comesfrom II. It appears 
to me far more simple and better to suppose that a common ancestor 
of II and B read TRANQUE: (rustic capitals), which is duly per- 
petuated in II, though some predecessor of B misread the E as an 
I (a not uncommon error on account of the frequently short and 
faint horizontal strokes of the E), and hence wrote TRANQVI-, 
which is preserved in B, and happens to be more nearly right as to 
text. 
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We now come to the consideration of Mr. Rand’s third thesis, 
which he repeats in various ways throughout his treatment of the 
other two. It amounts to this: that we should feel “‘a new confidence 
in the integrity of Aldus” (p. 65) [but we care nothing about the 
morals or even the consistency of Aldus; he had a right to edit the 
text as he saw fit; we wish to know only whether he did or did not 
follow P closely]; that Aldus was not “arrant knave or fool” in the 
matter of the age of P (p. 40) [no one ever supposed he was, so far 
as I know]; that he “abandoned P only when confronted with what 
seemed its obvious mistakes” (p. 43); that “he gave it the benefit 
of the doubt even when it may be wrong” (p. 61); ete. 

With regard to the last two assertions, they can be properly 
tested only by comparing the text of Aldus with that of the Budaean 
transcript from P in the long passages from Books VIII and X. 
Would any critic except Mr. Rand think that in such cases as the 
following (I give samples only) Aldus could have thought the readings 
of P “obvious mistakes,” or could have been giving P therein the 
benefit of the doubt? I put the readings from the Budaeus-transcript 
from P before the brackets, those of Aldus after them; and I mention 
for obvious reasons the (later known) concurrence of M in readings 
from the eighth book. References are by page and line of Keil’s 
edition of 1870, since the reader may not have a copy of mine of 1922: 

217.28 secedere M ] sedere! 

221.12 semper fuit M ] superfuit 


223.20 debuerim quem ad modum M } debuerim an abstinere quem- 
admodum 


224.8 possint aut necessario M | possint quae si scabrae bibulaeue sint 
aut non scribendum aut necessario 


225.7 inumbratur fregit (umbratur fregit M) ] inumbratur et fregit 
225.10 uiderunt quos M | uiderunt hi quos 

225.11 deprehendit M | non deprehendit 

225.15 illa quidem malo (illa quidem mala M) | illa quidem loca malo 
225.33 magis inexspectata (magis exspectata M)] magis quoniam 


inexspectata 
226.3 qui de patre M | qui de illo uti de patre 
quasi de orbo querantur (quasi de orbo quaerantur M) ] quasi 
orbi quaerantur 
1 This reading unfortunately stands wrongly in my edition, though it was marked 


for correction. The text (211.24) should read secedere, and the note in the apparatus, 
‘*24 secedere IM sedere a.”’ 
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226.6 temporum est M | temporum prudentia est 

227.9 omnes fabulae tullus M ] uenales tabulae Tulli 

274.31 maxime] Maxime 

276.8 cum maxime ] cum Maximo 

277.10 paucissimos ] paucissimos milites 

279.29 sacramentum ita nondum | sacramento militar i nondum 
281.11 solent et ad | solent enim eius modi ad 

284.27 et ] est quae 


These readings are selected from the only considerable passages 
where we may be reasonably sure what the text of P was. They may 
safely be left to speak for themselves in the matter of Mr. Rand’s 
marvelous and unsupported assertions mentioned above. 

In his general argument Mr. Rand confuses together two questions 
that in a little article of six pages' of which he falls afoul I kept 
distinct, as they ought to be kept. The first is, ‘How did Aldus use 
his Parisinus?” The second is, ““Was Aldus a good text-critic of 
the Letters ?”’ With regard to the first question, I remarked what in 
my simplicity I had supposed was indubitable fact and would be 
universally conceded, that there are two considerable passages and 
one short one where “ Aldus had Parisinus as his sole possible author- 
ity.” The short passage is IX. 16; the longer ones are VIII. 8. 
3—18. 11 and X. 1-40. I pointed out further that we now have 
(thanks to Budaeus) complete transcripts from P of those passages, 
and that by comparing these with the corresponding text of Aldus 
we can tell how he used Parisinus. But Mr. Rand contends that 
“it is not fair to call the Parisinus Aldus’s only manuscript.” Of 
course I did not say any such absurd thing as this: I said precisely 
what I have indicated and quoted above. But Mr. Rand means to 
ascribe to me his twisted version of the truth, for he goes on to affirm 
that Aldus had (a) other MSS, (6) Giocondo’s copy of P, and (c) 
possibly conjectures of Giocondo or others. With regard to (c), 
conjectures are not a “source” in the sense in which I plainly used 
the word; and at any rate we are not concerned with the possible 
ultimate authors of conjectures in the text of Aldus when the question 
at issue merely is how closely Aldus followed P in his text. As to 
(b), the remark is trivial. Parisinus, and not the copy, was “his sole 


1“*On the Use by Aldus of his Manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters,’’ in Class. Phil., 
XIV (1919), 29-34. 
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possible authority” in any reasonable sense of the words or of Aldus’ 
use. The copy cannot be assumed to be the source, when the 
original is at hand and is as complete and legible as when the copy 
was made. With regard to (a), of course Aldus had other MSS; 
he says so, and we should infer it with safety if he had not said so; 
but it is a fairly astounding thing to find Mr. Rand fancying, as he 
apparently does, that any of them could have had these three previ- 
ously missing passages, for the text of which, by the way, Aldus 
himself unmistakably says he was indebted to Parisinus! 

On page 47 Mr. Rand had asserted that “Everybody admits that 
the Parisinus, as shown by the readings of Aldus [italics mine], is 
clearly associated with the manuscripts of Class I [i.e., with BF.” 
I had not supposed before that anybody, to say nothing of everybody, 
could build the inference on that foundation. I do not know whom 
Mr. Rand classes as “everybody”; I certainly do not think that 
even through inadvertence I ever made such an “‘admission.” I had 
supposed the conclusion to be drawn only in some such way as I have 
indicated near the beginning of this article. 

Up to the reappearance in discussion of the Budaeus-volume we 
had no criterion by which to judge securely from comparison of read- 
ings the relation of P to the BF-family, since it was impossible to 
determine in precise matters of text the relation of Aldus to Parisinus. 
In order to compare a given thing you must have something with 
which to compare it. The thing needed with which to compare the 
text of Aldus was the text of P, and that was missing. It was indeed 
possible to surmize with some degree of reason that P was probably 
of the same family with F. Later this surmize could include B, and 
with additional reason. But that could be only a surmize, and was 
not to be treated as an established proposition. Aldus could indeed 
be compared with F through V. 6, and in fact his readings did often 
agree with those of F; but that could not be taken as indicating that 
P was of the same family with F; for Aldus indubitably had an 
F-text at command, and, unless the question were to be begged, the 
agreements of Aldus with F could not be taken to be the same thing 
as agreements of P with F or of Aldus with P. And after V. 6 there 
was no possible basis for the alignment of P with F, and hence with 
the BF-family, since the point at issue was how surely any reading 
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of Aldus that differed from that of ¢ and of the eight-book MSS 
accessible to him might be taken as a reading of Parisinus. In short, 
in the lack of P itself, we needed at least a number of sure readings 
of P within the limits of I—-V. 6 to enable us to determine with certainty 
whether P belonged to the family of BF, and some transcript from 
P of considerable extent beyond that limit to enable us to say with 
what degree of safety we could attribute to P the readings of Aldus 
after V. 6 that are not found in the sources other than P that were 
accessible to him. Of course we could not without begging the ques- 
tion take as testimony to the readings of P such readings of Aldus as 
could be found in ¢ or in the common eight-book manuscripts. 

The Budaeus-volume filled our want in regard to both these 
tests. The excerpts from P within I-V. 6 fortunately showed the 
kinship of P to BF more definitely than could the necessarily incon- 
clusive readings of F, or the mere fact, possibly misleading, that P 
and the ancestor of B both contained ten books; while the transcripts 
that filled out the previously existing great lacunae in Books VIII 
and X gave us, within very small limits of possible error, the desired 
text of P in long consecutive passages. With these in hand we had 
at last something definite with which to compare Aldus. He could 
have had for these passages (I repeat emphatically) no other source 
than Parisinus. We could learn from these how he used his manu- 
script. I made the comparison. There were forty-seven differences 
of reading between Aldus and the transcript from Parisinus in VIII. 
8. 3—18. 11; there were very many also in X. 1-40. Of the forty- 
seven in the passage from Book VIII some were due to manifestly 
wrong readings in P; Aldus corrected these, whether well or ill 
makes no difference at this point:! but about half of the forty-seven 
were at any rate plausible readings, and did not therefore demand 
emendation from a man who (we are required by Mr. Rand to believe, 
apparently on his own authority, since he nowhere gives any proofs 
for it except such as depend on his petitio principit) followed P 
unquestioningly unless he saw it involved in “obvious mistakes,”’ 

1 But it is obvious that in these emendations the text of Aldus does not represent 
the text of Parisinus, and the question at issue is how confidently we may assume that 
identity of the two texts elsewhere. We do not really care whether the text of P was 


good or bad, but we should like to know just what it was. Evidently justified emenda- 
tions equally with unjustified interfere with that determination. 
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and who gave it the benefit of the doubt even when it might be 
wrong. I cannot pretend to read Aldus’ mind, as Mr. Rand does: 
I can only say what he actually did, when we have sure evidence 
about it. That evidence these readings and transcripts just men- 
tioned give us. It is sufficient in amount and in quality. But Mr. 
Rand tries to explain away after his usual fashion as many of the items 
as possible: ‘this and that are almost surely misprints; that and 
the other may be; here the reading of I or i is an emendation and not 
the correction of a mistake by restoring the MS reading (!); this 
(276. 21) is a misquotation of Aldus;! there “Merrill fails to remark 
that Aldus’s erroneous reading is supported by M.’”’” Yet after 
doing his best he does conclude, “However, even after discounting 
these and possibly other instances [I shudder to think what he might 
have done!], a significant array of conjectures remains.” This, I sup- 
pose, must have been an uncomfortable thought, since he drops it at 
once and flies off on another tack. Nor does he return to it else- 
where. Instead of this, he goes on reiterating his thesis precisely as 
if this evidence that I presented had nothing to do with the case. I 
hold it, on the contrary, to be conclusive against his third and final 
thesis. Prouoco ad populum! 

If Aldus so very often within this space of text departs unneces- 
sarily from the following of P in favor of conjectural emendation, 
we evidently cannot reasonably say in any case elsewhere, where he 
disagrees with the MSS and editions current in his day, but 
the reading of P is unknown, that he is following P and not rather 
emending. 

It is curious that Mr. Rand admits that in Book X Avantius and 
the Budaeus-volume are better witnesses for the text of Parisinus 
than is Aldus. But he apparently does not see what appear to me 
the manifest implications of that admission. For the establishment 
of Mr. Rand’s thesis the examination of Book X was as necessary 

1[t is; for the printer managed (at the top of the page) to invert the order of 
the two readings after my proof-reading. But my point is not seriously involved 
either way. 

2 Of course I did not mention it, for it had nothing to do with the case. The error 
of one reference to Keil that Mr. Rand also remarks upon is no error at all: the number- 


ing of the line is misplaced in Keil, as Mr. Rand ought to have noticed when he turned 
the passage up: I gave the number correctly. 
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as that of Book VIII. After his method it could as successfully 
have been made. Why did he not attempt it? Iam at a loss to 
decide. It could not have been any bite of inwit. 

I must protest against Mr. Rand’s occasional misuse of my 
words. One instance I have mentioned above. Another quite as 
bad occurs on the same page (64), where he takes out of their connec- 
tion two remarks of mine made in different parts of my essay and on 
different subjects, patches them together in inverted order, and thus 
makes me say what I did not and could not say, that it needs no 
critical judgment to decide that Aldus is a poor text-critic of Pliny’s 
Letters. Again (p. 63) Mr. Rand says that “B and F with Aldus’s 
Parisinus make up Class I, not Class II, in Merrill’s grouping of the 
manuscripts.’ But I expressly repudiate such summary estimates 
of the comparative value of MS-families, and I expressly said that 
I took them up in the order in which they came to the knowledge of 
Renaissance scholars. I even refrained from using such designation 
as Class I, II, III, lest I might be misunderstood. And this is the 
result! Mr. Rand might at least have noticed that if I were ranking 
“Classes”? according to some academic marking system, it was 
certainly strange that I should promote the ‘“‘eight-book family” 
to a place above the “nine-book family.” 

A peculiarly distressing characteristic of Mr. Rand’s errant 
method is that he professes in the matter of his identification to be 
building up a cumulative argument from probabilities, which finally 
mount up in the total to practical certainty. But in order for a 
catena of arguments to have this cumulative value, the individual 
items must possess in some degree the actual quality of evidence. 
None of Mr. Rand’s arguments are of this sort; and, as I have 
remarked somewhere else on a similar occasion, one may add zeros 
to zeros indefinitely without the sum ever arriving at an assignable 
value. 

Were it not for my strenuous repugnance for Mr. Rand’s unrea- 
sonable reasons, my great regard for him in all other aspects and on 
all other occasions would tempt me to remark in concluding this study 
that I am somewhat inclined to the suspicion that II may be a part 
of Parisinus. I occasionally practice divination myself. 
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EGO EMPHATIC AND UNEMPHATIC 


By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN 


I will make my reply to Professor Phillimore’s article of last 
October as brief as I can. He asks me to answer the question, 
““Why is hunc shortened in Terence’s ego hunc vidi, and why is the 
first syllable of zstanc shortened in égo istanc?” adding ‘‘The fact is 
unquestionable” (that these shortenings were used by Terence), 
page 312. But this statement begs the whole question; the only 
thing that is really unquestionable is that Terence uses a dissyllabic 
rise or fall of which the first syllable is short and the second long 
according to the ordinary rules of prosody. All else is theorizing. 
Havet, Lindsay, and all the other believers in the theory of “iambic 
shortening” or “‘breves breviantes”’ assume that the syllables in 
question must have been short, and then attempt to explain how the 
shortening came about. I have ventured, in opposition to all this 
authority, to raise the previous question, ‘‘ Were they really short ?” 
I see no reason why we should assume that the purity of the Greek 
dissyllabic rises and falls was necessarily maintained in the Latin 
adaptations of Greek meters which the dramatists of the Republican 
period introduced. They may have been content sometimes to 
resolve a long syllable into two syllables of which only the first was 
short, provided that there was something in the foot to demarcate 
the rise from the fall. This “something” was generally the accent, 
e.g., in ego hunc vidi, where the sequence ~ - = might be called a 
“semiquantitative anapaest with accentual indication of the rise”’; 
or in égo istanc vidi, where the sequence < - forms a “semiquantita- 
tive dissyllabic rise,’”’ equivalent to, but not identical with, Greek 
rises of the form - ~. An explanation of how such rises may have 
“read themselves,” owing to the fact that the first syllable of this 
sequence (~) was too short to form a rise by itself, so that the reader 
was inevitably driven to take in the second syllable as belonging to 
the rise, is offered in my article written twelve years ago.! There is 

1 Class. Phil., VI, 10. 
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nothing in this doctrine that involves a departure from the pronuncia- 
tion of everyday speech—about which, it is well to remember, we 
know little except by way of inference. Violations of the usage of 
everyday speech may rather be laid to the charge of the “‘ breviatores,”’ 
who declare syllables that are phonetically long to have been short- 
ened. The syllables in question are moreover metrically long in the 
overwhelming majority of instances in Republican verse; e.g., 
istanc normally forms a spondee, as in Phorm. 658, Eun. 358 (istunc). 
It is only in a minority of cases that any question as to the length of 
these so-called “breviatae” arises. 

But even if shortening is to be assumed, would an accent on the 
“brevis brevians” help us to understand the phenomenon? I am 
not aware of the existence of any phonetic law to the effect that an 
accented short syllable shortens the following syllable. On the 
contrary, I hope to demonstrate in my forthcoming treatise (to be 
called ‘What Is Rhythm ?’’) the existence of a law of “pyrrhic pro- 
traction’’—the very converse of “iambic shortening.” In words like 
“nity,” “very,” the length of the second syllable, when the word is 
followed by a pause, or comes at the end of a sentence, may be 
heard by those who have ears to hear, and has been demonstrated 
in kymographic records by E. A. Meyer! and recently by myself. 
Most of the upholders of the doctrine of iambic shortening supple- 
ment it by adding that the “shortening short” is or should be 
accented. Professor Phillimore, however, prefers to speak of its 
having “intensity”; and that is how the question of the emphatic 
ego comes in. 

On neither of these questions does my doctrine appeal to Professor 
Phillimore; but it has appealed to some others. The eminent 
Terentian scholar, Robert Kauer, of Vienna, has definitely expressed 
his acceptance of the position which I advocated in my article, 
“The Law of breves breviantes in the Light of Phonetics’? and has 
reinforced it by several observations of his own. Kauer’s views 
are reproduced in the recent Jahresbericht tiber Plautus, 1912-20, 
by Oskar Kohler, from which I extract the following sentence, 

1 Englische Lautdauer, 1903. 

2 Class. Phil., VI, 1-11. 
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in case this publication may not be readily accessible to my 
readers: 

Ich glaube dass diese Stellen geradezu beweisen dass von einer aus- 
nahmslosen Heriibernahme der Kiirzungen aus der Umgangssprache iiber- 
haupt nicht die Rede sein kann, dass somit Sonnenschein mit seiner Annahme 
dieser Irrationalitit wirklich recht hat [p. 27].—‘‘ Der Ausdruck J. K. G. 
passt nicht mehr,” p. 28. 


The editor-in-chief of Classical Philology expressed his agreement with 
me privately twelve years ago, at the same time modestly disclaiming 
any special competence to judge of a problem of Old Latin verse. 
As to the unemphatic ego, Kohler writes as follows: 

Sonnenschein weist nach dass zum Verbum gesetztes ego keineswegs 
immer emphatisch ist, dass im Gegenteil die Fille, in denen das Pronomen 
nur der Deutlichkeit dient und nicht anders gebraucht ist als in den modernen 
Sprachen, tiberwiegen, und zwar im Verhiiltniss 95:74 [p. 35]. 


(I do not, however, commit myself to this ratio as anything more 
than a statement of the facts in a limited number of instances.) 
Several British and continental scholars have written to me express- 
ing approval of my having freed the rule about the pronouns from 
an embarrassing narrowness. But it is far from my intention to 
make an appeal to authority, which would be justly repudiated by 
Professor Phillimore. Let me rather turn to some of the arguments 
used by the Glasgow professor himself. 

1. His distinction between the Latin of Terence and that of 
Plautus, though well founded, is irrelevant to the special point at 
issue. The problem of “iambic shortening” is the same in Terence 
as in Plautus. 

2. “It does not follow that ego is not emphatic because it is not 
always placed in the forte of the foot, e.g., Ad. 103.” I never said that 
it was; on the contrary, I definitely rejected any such doctrine. 

3. In pleading for the terms “forte” and “faible” as not import- 
ing any misleading idea, Professor Phillimore seems to forget that 
these terms, as used by French scholars instead of the equivocal terms 
“thesis” and “arsis,” do imply an ictus; “temps fort” is synonymous 
with “temps marqué.” Whether “ictus” is a misleading idea or 
not is a matter of opinion. 
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4. That the Westminster boys of Professor Phillimore’s school- 
days were not taught that ego and tu are only expressed when emphatic 
interests me very much. Good old Westminster! From the confi- 
dent statement, “‘We know that these pronouns are only expressed 
when emphatic,”! I had imagined that Professor Phillimore had 
been imbued with this doctrine at school or at the hands of some 
modern Latin grammarian. But he tells us that he learned it 
“slowly and humbly” from Donatus. This is surprising; for I do 
not find that Donatus commits himself to such a sweeping statement 
in the passages cited. In Ad. 697, he simply says that the pronouns 
in this passage have magna vis, which is obviously true. On Andr. 
330, and Hec. 633, he limits himself to a statement about the tone or 
color of sentences which begin with a pronoun; this is something like 
what Professor Phillimore rather happily calls their “temperamental” 
use. Nowhere, so far as I know, does Donatus say that these pro- 
nouns are always emphatic. 

5. Whether the pronouns ego and tu, when emphatic, were pro- 
nounced with the same degree of stress as the emphatic pronouns in 
English or German is entirely irrelevant. Emphasis, in the sense 
which is here under discussion, is purely a matter of the meaning; 
but it is natural to assume that the Romans used some degree of 
stress in pronouncing their emphatic pronouns. It was unnecessary 
for Professor Phillimore to quote passages from the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace to prove that ego is often emphatic; I quite agree 
with him that it 7s emphatic in Sat. I. 8. 48, 101; 9. 28; 10. 76, and 
several others (though not all) of the passages that he refers to; and 
I also agree that “contrast is not the only source of emphasis.” But 
the real question is, whether the pronoun is or is not emphatic in the 
passages which I quoted, and Professor Phillimore has not ventured 
to impugn my interpretations, except in one or two cases. In Ad 604 
I am willing to concede to him that immo ego ibo may perhaps be 
translated ‘Oh no, I’ll go in person (or myself)” or something of that 
kind, though the meaning must be “T’ll go with you (tecum),” as is 
proved by 598 mecum eas and 601 eamus. Sargeaunt, in the Loeb 
translation, contented himself with a simple “I will go.” In Hau. 

1 Class. Rev., XXXIV, 62. 
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211 it is possible that the tu of line 212 may throw back a certain 
emphasis on the ego of line 211. But it seemed to me that the ego 
might be read unemphatically in the first of the two lines, and I 
therefore called the instance doubtful. But I can imagine a contrast 
to have been intended from the beginning of the sentence. 

6. As to the passages from Horace’s Odes to which Dr. Mackail 
called my attention, I do not think that Professor Phillimore has been 
successful in his attempts to read emphasis into the passages where 
Dr. Mackail had found “no emphasis” or “little or no emphasis.” 
For example, in i. 16. 25, Professor Phillimore says, “‘me quoque in 
line 22 gives the key”; but surely the “me too” of line 22 does not 
involve an “I too” in line 25; on the contrary, the force of the 
emphasis on the pronoun is expended in line 22, and in line 21 the 
emphasis is transferred to nunc. In iii. 14. 27, the interpretation 
“How time softens us! I’m not the man I was. Such treatment, 
and to me!”’ seems to import a false note into the text; I catch no 
self-commiseration in Horace’s non ego hoc ferrem. The poet seems 
quite resigned to the change which advancing years have brought 
him. In iii. 19. 21 Parcentes ego dexteras odi; sparge rosas, Professor 
Phillimore says he would give full marks for the translation ‘“ ’Tis 
myself that can’t abide a stinting hand”; ‘“c’est moi qui n’aime pas.” 
To me this translation seems childish and tasteless—the sort of 
thing that a clever schoolboy who had been told that ego is always 
emphatic would be likely enough to be guilty of—and which he would 
perhaps deserve marks for, as showing docility and ingenuity. In 
i. 20. 2 ego ipse no doubt means “TI with my own hand,” but “with 
my own hand” translates zpse, and the ego is not needed to rub this 
in. In iii. 27. 18 the interpretation, “If you don’t know...., I 
do,”’ again imports a false note; the poet had just said to Galatea, 
Sed vides, and hardly with the implication that she could see it 
without being able to infer that there was some danger involved in 
a raging sea. In the specially interesting case, iii. 30. 7, Professor 
Phillimore paraphrases usque ego postera crescam laude by inserting in 
brackets ‘Men cannot avoid death, but”; he thinks Horace has in 
mind, ‘‘ceteri non crescent, immo excident, Libitinam non vitabunt.” 
Of course, if one is at liberty to insert anything one likes in brackets, 
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one may easily read unexpected meanings into almost any passage; 
e.g., when Margaret Fuller wrote in her “ Dryad Song”: 


Iam immortal! I know it! I feel it! 
Upward I mount—faith is sight, life is feeling. 


Professor Phillimore’s brackets might be “[Whatever may be the 
case with others] J am immortal. [Whether they know it or not] I 
know it. [They may not feel it, but] J feel it.”’ 

I should have preferred that Dr. Mackail should himself have 
replied to Professor Phillimore’s charge that he has not shown his 
usual “finesse” in this discussion; but I have submitted my MS to 
him, and am authorized to say that he is in general sympathy with 
my line of defense. 











THE CENA IN ROMAN SATIRE 
By L. R. SHero 


The dinner-party was the sole form, generally speaking, of private 
social entertainment among the Greeks and Romans; it filled the 
place in their social life that is occupied today by the many different 
kinds of parties and social gatherings with which we are familiar. 
In view of its important function in their scheme of social intercourse 
it is not surprising to find the dinner-party figuring prominently in 
various departments of their literature. Not only are references to 
the social meal of frequent occurrence in works of many kinds from 
the very time of Homer, but the meal itself, in one or another of its 
aspects, was made the theme of entire compositions. A number of 
these compositions we still possess, while we have fragments of or 
second-hand knowledge about a good many more. Those in the 
Greek language have been carefully classified, and their interrelations 
with one another have been minutely studied.!. While no such 
thorough study has so far been made of the corresponding Latin 
writings, it is clear that the same method of classification is to be 
employed in dealing with them. Disregarding the purely gastro- 
nomical works,? we find that the writings which have to do with dinner- 
parties can be divided roughly into two groups: those which are 
concerned with what is served at the dinner (6e¢rva), and those which 
are concerned primarily or exclusively with the conversation of the 
guests (ouuméco.a).2 The latter form, which of course goes back to 

1 By F. Ullrich, Entstehung und Entwickelung der Litteraturgattung des Symposion, 
Progr. Wirzburg, 1908-9. 


2 These range from ordinary cook books—a Latin collection of recipes has come 
down to us under the name of Apicius, and we have information concerning a number 
of others, both Greek and Latin—to textbooks for epicures in literary form like the 
‘Hévradea of Archestratus, of which the Heduphagetica of Ennius was an adaptation. 
In this category fall also the satires directed against the excessive refinements of 
gastronomy, viz., Varro’s Ilepi &eouarwy and Horace Serm. ii. 4. 

3 The line of demarcation between the two types is not always very distinct. In 
some instances works of one type approximate closely the other type. This is notably 
true of Lucian’s Luurdécvoy # Aamifat, which in many respects bears a close resemblance 
to the detrva. 
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the Zuumrécra of Plato and Xenophon and was a favorite form with 
Greek philosophers and scholars,! is represented in Latin not only by 
the later Convivia of Maecenas, Asconius Pedianus, and Lactantius,? 
but also very probably by certain of Varro’s Menippean satires® and 
by a satire in Book xxviii of Lucilius (fragments 751 ff. in Marx’s 
edition), which Marx, followed by Cichorius,‘ regards as the report of 
the conversation at a dinner-party held in Athens, at which the guests 
discussed topics relating to philosophy. It is, however, with those 
Latin works which most closely resemble the Greek deirva® that we 
are concerned here, namely, the series of descriptions of sumptuous 
dinners which are to be found in the pages of the satirists. It is my 
purpose in this paper to consider the interrelations of these satires. 
Food and meals played a conspicuous réle in the satires of Luci- 
lius. His interest in these matters is attested by the fact that scores 
of the extant fragments have to do with things to eat or drink, or 
with the appointments of dining. And there is good reason to believe 
that Horace in his Cena Nasidieni (Serm. ii. 8) was simply adapting 
to the taste of his own day material derived from one or more Lucilian 
models. Several of the extant fragments of Lucilius certainly 
1 See Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, II5, 39; for fuller discussion cf. 
Hirzel, Der Dialog (see Register s.v. Symposien der Literatur), and Ullrich, op. cit. 


2 On the first two of these see R. Hirzel, ‘‘Ein Symposium des Asconius”’ in Rhein. 
Mus., XLIII (1888), 314 ff. That of Lactantius was an early work, so that it probably 
contained discussions of topics relating to rhetoric. The Quaestiones Convivales of 
Apuleius, like the Saturnalia of Macrobius, comes under the category of the cupmroc.aka, 
of which the one extant Greek example is the Duurootaxa rpoBAnuara of Plutarch. 


3 Several of these have been conjectured by one or more scholars to have been in 
the symposium form. The conjecture seems most likely in the case of the ‘Tépoxtwy 
and the Nescis quid. The Tad) Mevirmov was obviously a repiderrvoy, as was also 
perhaps the Meleagri. 


4 Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, pp. 44-46. Cichorius believes that Lucilius was 
describing a banquet at which he himself had been present during a sojourn in Athens 
as a student. 


5 On these see Ullrich, op. cit. There were no Latin works, so far as we know, 
which exactly correspond to them. In the satires under consideration there is not the 
almost exclusive preoccupation with food and service which the Greek pieces exhibit, 
and in two of them conversations are reported in a manner quite foreign to the Greek 
type. In fact, in some respects they resemble Lucian’s Duurdéovov much more closely 
than they do the deirva. On certain external resemblances between Lucian’s Duurd- 
covov and Horace Serm. ii. 8, see R. Helm, Lukian und Menipp, p. 265, n. 5. 


8 See G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, pp. 408 ff. I fully agree with Professor 
Fiske’s main conclusions, though it will be seen that I differ with him regarding certain 
details of the relationship between the two writers. 
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belonged to descriptions of dinner-parties, and it is likely that a ban- 
quet given by the auctioneer Granius was the subject of one of 
Lucilius’ satires. For Cicero tells us' that Lucilius mentioned the 
fact that L. Licinius Crassus, while he was tribune, dined at the home 
of Granius. This fact, to be sure, need not have been mentioned 
in the course of an actual description of the banquet, but it may well 
have been. And it is now generally agreed that Book xx of Lucilius, 
which clearly contained a description of a dinner-party, must have 
been written about the year of Crassus’ tribunate, in which Granius’ 
dinner-party occurred. Putting these two facts together, then, we 
may accept it as probable that Lucilius gave a full description of 
the dinner-party at which Crassus was entertained by Granius and 
that in Book xx we have fragments of this description. It has, 
indeed, frequently been assumed that there were two descriptions of 
Granius’ banquet. But this assumption is hardly justified. Quite 
apart from the fact that the nobis bis looks suspiciously like a case of 
dittography, it is clear, I think, that the zd refers to the fact stated 
in the previous clause, viz., that Crassus had dined at the home of 
Granius, and not to the cena implied in the statement. And the very 
frequent use of narrare in the sense of reporting a fact fits in with this 
interpretation. Even if Lucilius did twice mention the fact that 
Crassus had dined with Granius, it is highly unlikely that he would 
have given two separate descriptions of the dinner-party. Marx, to 
be sure, suggested that one of the accounts was in Book xx and the 
other in Book xxi, possibly standing as the last satire in the whole 
collection, just as Horace’s Cena Nasidieni concluded his collection 
of satires. Cichorius, however, has brought forward strong argu- 
ments for believing that it was Book xxi (and not Book xvi, as the 
MSS of Porphyrio state) to which was given the title of ‘Collyra’ and 
that love was the theme of the poems contained in it.2- So we have 
no good reason, in my opinion, for believing that there were two 
descriptions of Granius’ banquet, though we are quite justified in 
supposing that there was one. 


1In Brutus 160 (=Lucilius 1180 Marx): ‘‘multae deinde causae; sed ita tacitus 
tribunatus ut nisi in eo magistratu cenauisset apud praeconem Granium idque nobis 
bis narrauisset Lucilius, tribunum plebis nesciremus fuisse.”’ 


2? Cichorius, op. cit., pp. 93 f. 
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The two fragments of Book xx which certainly belonged to an 

account of a cena are 568 and 569:! 

purpureo tersit tune latas gausape mensas. 

illi praeciso atque epulis capiuntur opimis. 
From these it is clear that a lavish banquet with very luxurious 
appointments is being described. The first of these fragments is 
paralleled almost word for word in Horace’s account of the Cena 
Nasidieni (Serm. ii. 8. 10 f.): 

puer alte cinctus acernam 
gausape purpureo mensam pertersit? 


We may safely assume, I think, that in each case the poet is holding 
up the use of purple cloths as a piece of unusual and unnecessary 
extravagance. Was the satire of Lucilius as a whole, then, a close 
parallel to the Horatian satire? If we assume that the host of the 
banquet described was actually Granius, it hardly seems possible. 
Granius is spoken of by Cicero in more than a half-dozen different 
passages.? He is represented as a man of quick wit and sturdy 
independence. That he was held up to ridicule in any such way as 
was Nasidienus in Horace’s satire seems far from likely. We get the 
impression from Cicero that he was a man who could keep up his own 
end with anybody. It is possible that the nowveau riche auctioneer 
gave a dinner-party, attended by prominent men, at which there was 
such a lavish and unwonted display of wealth that Lucilius was 
prompted to give a full description of it. But we can hardly believe 
that the satirist represented any such ineptitude on the part of the 
host or any such mockery of the host on the part of the guests as we 
find in the Horatian satire. 

My own suggestion is that in the Cena Nasidieni we have a 
contaminatio of the picture of lavish ostentation at Granius’ dinner- 
party with a picture of meanness and bad taste in connection with a 


1 The fragments of Lucilius are quoted by Marx’s numbering. 

2 The latas in the Lucilian fragment is obviously designed to enhance the suggestion 
of luxury, and it may be that the same was true of Horace’s acernam. Some editors, 
however, maintain that maple was regarded as an inferior wood for tables and that the 
point of the epithet is to ridicule the pretentious care taken of a second-rate table. 

3 In Brut. 160, 172; de orat. 244, 254, 281 f.; pro Planc. 33; ad Att. vi. 3.7; ad 
fam. ix. 15. 2. 
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dinner-party! which occurred elsewhere in the satires of Lucilius, 
perhaps in Book xiv. For we have from this latter book two frag- 
ments which very probably belonged to a description of a meal, 
fragments 453 and 454 f.: 
macrosque palumbes 
caseus alium olit? 

The palumbes, like the turdi of which the same adjective is used in 
Horace Serm. i. 5. 72, would normally be regarded as dainties,* but 
like them they are in poor condition. In the other fragment, if 
the reading given above is adopted, we have further evidence of the 
quality of the entertainment provided. It seems a plausible sug- 
gestion, then, that in this book was described a dinner-party which 
was made ridiculous by the meanness and ineptitude of the host. He 
served an approved menu, but due to his parsimony the various 
dishes provided, which should have been great delicacies, were of 
inferior quality and unpalatable. Moreover, in fragment 1106 
(anseris herbilis uirus) the goose which was fed on grass instead of 
corn may belong to the same category as the ill-fed squabs of the 
fragment quoted from Book xiv, in which case the two fragments may 
well have belonged to the same satire. 

Another fragment in Book xiv may also be interpreted in accord- 
ance with this view, fragment 456: 

cum illud quid faciat, quod manducamur in ore 


Marx suggests that the context may have been somewhat as follows: 
‘“‘Cenabimus bene, cum illud quid (i.e., aliquid) faciat, quod mandu- 
camur in ore, quo stare possit corpus nostrum et valetudo nostra.” 
These are words which might easily have been used by a rather vulgar 
host philosophizing after the manner of Nasidienus or Trimalchio. 
This theory regarding Book xiv, which, it is confessed, belongs 
entirely to the realm of speculation, would receive strong support if 


1] agree with the view of Wickham, Lejay, and others that the meanness of the 
host was one of the objects of ridicule in Horace’s satire. 


2T quote the reading of I:. Mueller, which, except for variations in the verb form, 
is that of the earlier editors generally. Marx reads caseus aula | mollis and adduces 
strong arguments in favor of his reading. (To his examples of the use of the phrase 
caseus mollis, by the way, might be added Petronius 66. 7.) The manuscript corrup- 
tion, however, is so desperate that no restoration can be certain. And the reading 
given above seems to offer a more likely combination of words. 


8 Nasidienus serves palumbes at his dinner (Horace Serm. ii. 8. 91). 
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Tyrrell’s interpretation! of fragment 457f. were to be accepted. 
The fragment reads: 


naumachiam licet haec, inquam, alueolumque putare, et 
calces. delectes te, hilo non rectius uiuas. 


Tyrrell argues that these were probably “the words of a guest con- 
soling the host for some such mishap as befell Nasidienus when the 
hangings came down: ‘We must look on Jife as a game of chance; 
we must expect that luck will sometimes go against us; take this 
easily; it will all be the same in a hundred years.’” This certainly, 
I think, is the most plausible interpretation of the fragment that has 
been offered. Professor Fiske? has worked out a most ingenious and 
detailed parallel between a series of fragments in Book xiii and the 
scene in Horace just referred to, and it is of course possible that he 
and not Tyrrell has found the traces of the true source of the Horatian 
incident. For reasons to be stated elsewhere, however, I believe that 
there is good ground for assuming that the other fragments of Book 
xiii belonged to a satire resembling portions of Horace Serm. ii. 2 
and not to a description of a banquet, as Professor Fiske assumes. 
Hence I am strongly inclined to accept the literal military interpreta- 
tion of the series of fragments in Book xiii and to accept Tyrrell’s 
suggestion that Horace borrowed the scene of the mishap at Nasi- 
dienus’ dinner-party with its mocking commiseration and fatuous 
moralizing from an incident to the description of which belonged the 
fragment of Book xiv discussed above. 

To return to Book xx, there still remain a couple of fragments 
requiring consideration. Fragment 573 f. is one: 


Calpurni saeua lege in Pisonis reprendi, 
eduxique animam in primoris faucibus naris. 


This may have belonged, as Marx suggests, to the report of the con- 
versation at the dinner-party described in that book. If so, the con- 
versation certainly bore little resemblance to that at the Cena 
Nasidient or the Cena Trimalchionis. Fragment 575f. has been 
variously interpreted. It reads as follows: 


iam disrumpetur, medius iam, ut Marsus colubras 
disrumpit cantu, uenas cum extenderit omnis. 


1In Hermathena, II (1876), 365. 2In op. cit., pp. 412 f. 
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Professor Fiske suggests that it refers to a guest who, feeling himself 
about to burst when more food was forced upon him, made his escape 
from the dinner-party; he compares it with the conclusion of Horace’s 
satire. It certainly seems fair to argue that the fragment might refer 
to a guest who feels that he is on the point of bursting as a result of 
Granius’ lavish provision of good things quite as well as to a person 
bursting with rage or envy, which has been the usual interpretation 
of the fragment. More than this it is impossible to assert with con- 
fidence. If we assume, however, that it was not Granius but another 
host, perhaps the host of the dinner-party of Book xiv, who was the 
laughing-stock of his guests, we are forced to reject the interpretation 
of Iltgen,! who supposes that the fragment refers to a guest who is 
bursting with laughter like Varius in lines 63 f. of Horace’s satire, who 
mappa compescere risum | vix poterat. 

The remaining fragments of Book xx may or may not have 
belonged to the account of the dinner-party which the Book obvi- 
ously contained. In any case, none of them seem to present parallels 
to any of the incidents or scenes in the dinner-parties described by 
later satirists. There are, however, among the fragments not spe- 
cifically assigned to definite books some which present such parallels. 

In the first place, the enumeration of dainties in fragment 1174- 
76, which was perhaps closely connected with fragment 569 (quoted 
above) in Book xx, resembles similar lists of viands in later satirists. 
The fragment reads thus: 

fingere praeterea, adferri quod quisque uolebat. 

illum sumina ducebant atque altilium lanx, 

hunce pontes Tiberinus duo inter captus catillo. 
It will be noticed that the guests are here given their choice among 
various delicacies just as the guests at Nasidienus’ dinner-party are 
given their choice among various brands of wine (ll. 16 f.): 

hic erus: Albanum, Maecenas, sive Falernum 

te magis appositis delectat, habemus utrumque. 
Marx calls attention to the fondness for ostentation which is mani- 
fested in offering such an unnecessary choice. 

In fragments 1201 f.: 

luna alit ostrea et implet echinos, muribus fibras 
et iecur addit 


1In De Horatio Lucilit aemulo (Montabaur, 1872), p. 21. 
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we have a piece of gastronomic lore which, while not necessarily 
belonging to a satire of this sort, may possibly have been spoken by 
a host who prided himself as did Nasidienus on his intimate knowl- 
edge of that subject. Compare especially Nasidienus’ statements 
in lines 6 f., 31 f., 43 f., 89. 

Professor Fiske has suggested that the snatching up of napkins 
referred to in fragment 1164 (et welli mappas) may have been due to 
a desire to cover up laughter at an inept host after the manner of 
Varius in Horace’s satire (Il. 63 f.) and that the words preserved in 
fragment 1131 (Xto: re dbvvaorns) may have been those of a host who, 
like Trimalchio,! was fond of showing off his Greek and who in this 
instance is speaking with pride of the wines which he sets before 
his guests.? 

Before turning from Lucilius we should perhaps at least mention 
the possibility that Book iv also contained an account of a banquet. 


1 See Petronius 48. 8. 


2 Certain other fragments of Lucilius have been assumed with less justification, 

I think, to be parallel to passages in Horace Serm. ii. 8. One of these is fragment 
1238-40: 

‘O Publi, o gurges Galloni, es homo miser’ inquit. 

‘cenasti in uita numquam bene, cum omnia in ista 

consumis squilla atque acupensere cum decumano.’ 
Professor Fiske, calling attention to the similarity between the es homo miser and 
Horace’s exclamation divitias miseras! in line 18 of his satire, seems to assume that there 
was a description of Gallonius’ banquet in Lucilius and that Horace drew upon it in 
composing his description of Nasidienus’ banquet. The context of the passage in 
which this fragment is quoted (Cicero de fin. ii. 24 f.) does not seem to bear out this view, 
however; I get the impression from Cicero’s discussion that the words were probably 
part of a speech by Laelius attacking excessive luxury of the table and praising modest 
fare.—Professor Fiske, comparing Horace Serm. ii. 8. 23f., takes fragment 1183 
(gustaut crustula solus) to be the words of a parasite who boasts of having eaten up all 
the cakes at Granius’ dinner-party. It is questionable whether the meaning of 
gustaui would permit of such an interpretation; the word certainly cannot mean “I 
ate up,”’ though it might be possible to regard the words as a humorous turn of expres- 
sion meaning ‘‘I was the only one who got a taste of the sweet-cakes (for I ate them all 
up before anybody else got a chance at them).”’ And it must be noticed that the 
parallel with Horace would in any case not be close: Porcius did not eat up all the cakes; 
he merely ate cakes whole. Incidentally, I would call attention to the fact that even 
if the words stood in such a context as that suggested above, the episode need not have 
belonged to Granius’ dinner-party. And of course it is easy to think of other possible 
contexts for the fragment.—It might be supposed that decumana oua (fragment 1151) 
would be just the sort of thing that a host of the type of Nasidienus or Trimalchio would 
serve to his guests; though the sole merit of these large-sized eggs would apparently 
lie in their relative scarcity, that by itself would make them desirable in the eyes of 
such a host, and it would appeal to his vanity to serve them at his dinner-parties (so 
Tyrrell). But a comparison of the grandia .... ova which Juvenal promises to 
serve at his modest dinner (Juvenal 11. 70 f.) makes such a supposition unlikely. 
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Fragment 168 (longior hic quam grus, grue tota cum uolat olim), as 
Marx points out, must refer to a huge fish served up ona platter. It 
is obvious that this fragment need not have belonged to a detailed 
description of a particular dinner-party like the Nasidienus satire, 
especially as we know that the fourth book contained a satire attack- 
ing luxury in general. If, however, Marx’s interpretation of fragments 
169 f.1 as the words of a guest whose appetite is taken away by 
the sight of some strange dish, is correct, the possibility that it 
belonged to an account of a particular dinner-party must be reck- 
oned with. Marx’s interpretation of the fragment is supported by 
such passages as Petronius 69. 7, which, curiously, he does not him- 
self adduce. 

It will be clear from the preceding discussion, I think, that in 
spite of the number of fragments of very doubtful interpretation which 
have been dealt with, there is ample evidence that the satires of 
Lucilius contained one or more descriptions of dinner-parties which 
served to a greater or less extent as the model or models of Horace 
Serm. ii. 8. 

In the brief corpus of Persius’ writings we find no satire or 
elaborated passage? carrying on the tradition of the Lucilian-Horatian 
cena. However, Persius’ contemporary, Petronius, while his Satyri- 
con lies outside the field of the typical Roman hexameter satire, 
incorporated in his work an account of a dinner-party, the famous 
Cena Trimalchionis, in which the dependence upon Horace’s satire 
is very marked. The fact that Petronius has drawn so largely upon 
Horace is evidence of the strong appeal made by the Horatian satire, 
and the presence of stock incidents in his narrative indicates that 
he was merely adapting to his purposes a well-recognized literary 
type. 

It is perhaps worth while to indicate in detail the points of resem- 
blance between Horace’s satire and the Cena Trimalchionis, many of 

1The fragment, with L. Mueller’s emendation at the beginning (quoted with 
approval by Housman in Class. Quart., I [1907], 159), reads as follows: 


Tisiphone Tityi e pulmonibus atque adipe unguen 
excoctum attulit, Eumenidum sanctissima Erinys? 


2 There are of course not infrequent references to high living. See especially 6. 
23 f., where ostentation and ultra-refined epicurism are attacked in immediate 
succession. 
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which, though not all, have been enumerated either by Collignon! 
or by Révay.? 

In the first place, the hosts are very much alike, both being 
wealthy parvenus and exhibiting a notable lack of good breeding. 
They are both exceedingly vain and eager for adulation: Nasidienus, 
though Maecenas is his guest of honor and he has invited other literary 
men as suitable table companions for the distinguished patron of 
letters, monopolizes the conversation himself and repeatedly manifests 
his anxiety that his guests appreciate fully the rarity of the dishes 
served them; while Trimalchio continually bids for applause by 
playing the part of the grand seigneur.2 This satirizing of a con- 
ceited and vulgar host may, as we have seen, go back to Lucilius; 
whether it is a traditional feature of more ancient lineage still, it is 
impossible to say. At both meals, moreover, the conversation which 
is reported is ludicrously banal and includes much shallow and 
fatuous moralizing. 

Turning to similarities in specific details, we find that they are 
numerous. In some cases there has certainly been conscious borrow- 
ing, though in many cases the parallel may be explained simply on 
the ground of community of theme. 

In lines 10-13 of Horace’s satire is described the wiping off of the 
tables with a purple cloth after the gustatiot and the clearing away 
of the scraps that lay about. In Petronius 34. 1-3 the tidying up 
at the same point in the meal is described; the description itself is 
not closely parallel, but a similar love of ostentation is revealed in 
Trimalchio’s insisting that a silver dish which has been dropped be 
swept out inter reliqua purgamenta. It may be noted, moreover, that 
the purple cloth in the Horatian passage finds its parallel in the 
cushions with purple and scarlet stuffing referred to in 38. 5.5 


1In Ftude sur Pétrone, pp. 254 ff. 


2 In “Horaz und Petron” in Class. Phil., XVII (1922), 202 ff. Révay was appar- 
ently not acquainted with Collignon’s work. 
3 Note also his pretensions to learning (e.g., 39. 3-15, 48. 4-8, 50. 4-52. 3, 59. 3-5). 


‘The close parallel to this in Lucilius 568 will be recalled (see above, p. 129). 
Révay overlooked this in claiming (op. cit., p. 209) that reference to the cleaning up 
after the gustatio is not found before Horace. 


5 For appointments of purple and scarlet at a luxurious banquet cf. Horace Serm. 
ii. 6. 102 f., 106. 
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This incident is followed in Horace’s account by a description 
of the solemn procession which attended the bringing in of the wine 
(Il. 13-15): 

ut Attica virgo 
cum sacris Cereris procedit fuscus Hydaspes 
Caecuba vina ferens, Aleon Chium maris expers. 
The pomp and display of this episode is paralleled by the cere- 
monies connected with the bringing in and carving and distributing 
of various dishes served at Trimalchio’s feast (e.g., 36. 1,6; 40. 1-6; 
47. 8-11; 49; 59. 6f.). 

Nasidienus in lines 16 f.! offers Maecenas other wine, in case he 
prefers it to the brands which have been served. Closely parallel 
are Trimalchio’s words to his guests in 48. 1 (‘vinwm’ inquit ‘si non 
placet, mutabo’). 

The guests of Nasidienus were served with all manner of viands 
of which the taste was very different from what the appearance would 
lead one to expect (Il. 26-28). At Trimalchio’s dinner many surprises 
were provided for the guests by the cooks; we may note in particular 
the mock peahen’s eggs of 33. 4-8 and the remarkable imitation, made 
entirely out of pork, of a goose with a garnishing of fish and all kinds 
of birds, which is described in 69. 8-70. 2. 

Vibidius takes revenge on Nasidienus by calling for larger cups 
(1. 35). At Trimalchio’s dinner Dama calls for bumpers as soon 
as Trimalchio temporarily leaves the dining-room (41. 10), and 
Trimalchio himself calls for a larger cup later on (65. 8). It is 
interesting to note that calling for larger cups is a commonplace 
going back to the beginnings of the symposium form in Greek.’ 

The accidental falling of the awning at Nasidienus’ dinner (ll. 
54 ff.) may be compared with the falling of the acrobat against Tri- 
malchio’s arm (53. 11-55.3).3 And it is a noteworthy fact that the 
accident in each case is made the occasion for banal moralizing on the 
mutability of human fortune. In Horace’s account the exclamation 

1 See above, p. 129. 


2 See Révay, op. cit., pp. 208 f. To the examples which he quotes should be added, 
however, a further example from Hippolochos’ account of Karanos’ feast in Athen- 
aeus 129 E: 6 Ilpwréas aire? oxidov xoator. 

3 The dog fight in chapter 64 with its disastrous results may also be noted in this 
connection. 
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of Nomentanus on Fortune’s caprices is followed by Balatro’s ironical 
reflections on the incident, and Petronius represents Trimalchio as 
composing on the spot a fatuous epigram, while the general conversa- 
tion, prompted by the occurrence, takes up the same topic. The 
possibility that traces are to be found among the fragments of Lucilius 
of similar moralizing upon a similar occasion, has already been 
discussed. 

The efforts of Trimalchio’s guests to suppress their laughter at 
their host by drinking hard and fast (47. 7: et subinde castigamus 
crebris potiunculis risum) are reminiscent of Varius’ efforts with his 
napkin in Horace’s satire (ll. 63 f.: Varius mappa compescere risum viz 
poterat). It will be recalled that the suggestion has been made that 
Lucilius 1164 (et velli mappas) stood in a similar context. 

Nasidienus is completely taken in by Balatro’s mock sympathy 
and ironical compliments (ll. 75 f.). This reminds us of the repeated 
cases of insincere flattery and applause on the part of Trimalchio’s 
guests (e.g., 36. 4; 39. 6; 40. 1; 47. 7; 52. 7f.). 

An immediate freedom from restraint is apparent the moment 
Nasidienus leaves the dining-room (ll. 77f.: tum in lecto quoque 
videres | stridere secreta divisos aure susurros), which is closely paralleled 
at Trimalchio’s dinner when the host withdraws (41. 9: nos libertatem 
sine tyranno nacti coepimus invitare convivarum sermones). 

The appetites of the guests are taken away by the intimate gastro- 
nomic revelations regarding the dishes served up after the mishap at 
Nasidienus’ dinner (ll. 92 f.): 


suavis res, si non causas narraret earum et 
naturas dominus. 


In like manner the appetites of the guests are taken away by the 
fantastic character of a dish served at Trimalchio’s dinner (69. 7): 


et haec quidem tolerabilia erant, si non fericulum longe monstrosius effecisset, 
ut vel fame perire mallemus. 


Compare also 65. 1: 


hanc humanitatem insecutae matteae, quarum etiam recordatio 
me, si qua est dicenti fides, offendit. 


1 See above, p. 127. 
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And in both cases the guests finally take flight—it will be noted that 
fugimus is used in both passages—and make good their escape with 
a deep sense of relief (Horace Serm. ii. 8. 93-95; Petronius 78. 8): 


quem nos sic fugimus ulti, 
ut nihil omnino gustaremus, velut illis 
Canidia adflasset peior serpentibus Afris. 


nos occasionem opportunissimam nacti Agamemnoni verba dedimus raptimque 
tam plane quam ex incendio fugimus.! 


The Cena Trimalchionis, moreover, presents certain stock features 
of the Greek cuuméota and detrva which are not found in Horace’s 
satire. The acrobats of 53. 11 and the reciters of 59. 3 provide the 
Oeduara and dxpodyara which often receive considerable attention in 
the Greek accounts of dinner-parties. And that stock figure of the 
Greek ouumdéo.a, the &kAnros or uninvited guest, is represented at 
Trimalchio’s dinner by Habinnas. Another feature of frequent 
occurrence in the Greek writings is the brawl, a feature which Petro- 
nius has reproduced in the quarrel between Trimalchio and Fortunata 
(74. 8-17) as well as in the dog fight (64. 5-10).? 


1A number of more trifling coincidences between the two accounts might also be 
mentioned. With the epithet beatus applied to Nasidienus in line 1 may be com- 
pared the reference to Trimalchio’s beatitudo in 38. 5, also the phrase lautissimus homo 
used of him in 26.9. And it is interesting to note that in ironical contrast with their 
presumably happy condition each of the hosts is represented as bursting into tears 
during the course of the meal, Nasidienus at lines 58 f. and Trimalchio at 72. 1 and 75. 
3. Trimalchio’s questioning of Habinnas regarding the menu of the feast from which 
he has just come (66. 1) reminds one of the similar questioning of Fundanius at the 
beginning of Horace’s satire (ll. 4f.). Wild boar has a prominent place on the menu 
of each banquet (Horace Serm. ii. 8. 6f.; Petronius 40. 3), in which connection it is 
perhaps worth noting that we have a reference to boar’s meat in fragment 1341 of 
Lucilius (uiscus aprinum). The use of the colloquial ipsimus and tpsima for master 
and mistress in Petronius (69. 3; 75. 11; 76. 1) recalls the use of ipse of the host in 
line 23 of Horace’s satire. And the fish swimming in a spiced sauce in one of the 
elaborate dishes served at Trimalchio’s dinner (36. 3) recall the shrimps swimming 
in a similarly spiced sauce around Nasidienus’ lamprey (ll. 42 and 45-50). Finally, 
it may be noted that the account of the dinner-party in each case was put in the mouth 
of one who had been present at it; this was almost invariably the case also with the 
Greek deizva and to a great extent with the Greek ouyumécra. 


2 Of the Greek writings the one which on the whole most closely resembles the 
Cena Trimalchionis is Hippolochos’ account of Karanos’ defxvov (Athenaeus iv. 128 
A-130 D), which exhibited the same combination of magnificence and vulgarity. On 
the inheritance of the Cena Trimalchionis from the Greek dSetrva see J. Geffcken in 
“Studien zur griechischen Satire,’’ Neue Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alt., XXVII (1911), 395 
and 484. 
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It is clear, then, that Petronius in the Cena Trimalchionis is 
carrying on the tradition of Lucilius and Horace and their Greek 
predecessors. For with all the fertility of invention which the 
author displays, his debt to Horace is obvious; and while it is impos- 
sible to compute how much he owes, directly or indirectly, to still 
earlier writers, we are justified in assuming that he was consciously 
following a well-beaten track in writing such an account of a dinner- 
party. But his own personal contribution is such that for wealth 
of description and variety of characterization and vivid interest his 
account is the high-water mark of the tradition. 

Among the satires of Juvenal, also, we find a cena (satire 5). 
Though in his case we are again dealing with the typical Roman 
hexameter satire, his dinner-party, the Cena Virronis, bears by no 
means so close a relation to Horace’s Cena Nasidieni as does the Cena 
Trimalchionis. This is perhaps to be expected. In every case in 
which Juvenal takes over a traditional theme of satire for treatment 
in his verses, his mode of handling it differs markedly from that of his 
predecessors. His fondness for rhetoric and declamation is no doubt 
partly responsible for this; the amused, subtle, ironical manner of 
Horace, which Persius did his best to imitate, is not a suitable vehicle 
for the saeva indignatio of the later satirist. Moreover, times have 
changed; arresting social phenomena of the day combine with 
Juvenal’s own natural bent to direct his interests into new channels. 
The fifth satire provides a good illustration of this. Here we have a 
description of a banquet in which excessive luxury is satirized more 
or less in the traditional manner. But superimposed upon this is 
an attack upon the discrimination against and ill-treatment of poor 
clients by their wealthy patrons, which we know from contemporary 
writers! to have been a a widespread abuse in the social life of the time. 
The form of the satire as a whole is determined by the author’s han- 
dling of this theme. But imbedded in the satire are passages which, 
taken together, make up a description exhibiting some of the stock 
features of the traditional cena. There is, to be sure, none of the 

1 See especially Pliny Epp. ii. 6 and Martial iii. 60 (cf. ii. 43 and vi. 11). Fora 
slightly later period compare Lucian’s account of the treatment of learned Greeks at 


the tables of their Roman patrons in De merc. cond. 26. It may be remarked that 
Martial iii. 60 bears a fairly close resemblance on a smaller scale to Juvenal’s satire. 
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subtle characterization either of host or of guests that we find in 
Horace or Petronius. But Virro, like Nasidienus and Trimalchio, 
combines riches with vulgarity, his vulgarity being manifested, if in 
no other way, by his treatment of his clients. Virro is much more of 
a type and much less of an individual than either of the others. But 
this is what we should expect in Juvenal. The names which we meet 
in his satires in the great majority of cases stand for types rather 
than for really individualized people, and his interest in personal 
characterization is very markedly less than that of his predecessors. 
Moreover, no conversation is reported, a fact which is right in line 
with the tendency just mentioned. The differences between this 
satire and one like Horace Serm. ii. 8 strike one at every turn. And 
yet it is clear that here in the work of the last of the greater Roman 
satirists we have still another representative of the tradition of the 
detrvoy and the cena. 

Certain points of resemblance to earlier cenae in matters of detail 
may be mentioned here. At Nasidienus’ dinner-party the wine is 
brought in with solemn pomp by an Indian and a Greek slave (ll. 
13-15). The slave who waits upon Virro is “the flower of Asia,” 
purchased at a great price (Il. 56-59).!. Anda giant squilla is brought 
in to Virro with a ceremonial dignity (ll. 80-83) which recalls the 
same Horatian passage.? Moreover, the description of the squzlla 
given in the passage from Juvenal just mentioned bears a certain 
resemblance to that of the murena in Horace’s satire (ll. 42 f.).§ 
Again, at Virro’s banquet, as at Trimalchio’s,‘ a brawl takes place 
(ll. 25-29), in this case due to the bad wine served to the guests of 

1 The pueri Alexandrini in attendance at Trimalchio’s dinner (31. 3; 68. 3) may 
also be compared. 


2 The passage from Horace is quoted above, p. 136, where parallels from Petronius 
are also mentioned. The passage from Juvenal reads as follows: 
aspice quam longo distinguat pectore lancem 
quae fertur domino squilla, et quibus undique saepta 
asparagis qua despiciat convivia cauda, 
dum venit excelsi manibus sublata ministri. 
3 This Horatian passage reads as follows: 
adfertur squillas inter murena natantis 
in patina porrecta. 
We may also compare the repositorium, in quo positus erat primae magnitudinis aper 
(40. 3) and the similar platter which cum sue ingentt mensam occupavit (49. 1) 
of Petronius. 


4 See above, p. 138. 
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humbler station. Great care is taken of the valuable plate at Virro’s 
dinner (ll. 39-41), a fact which reminds us of the watchfulness of 
Fortunata in the Cena Trimalchionis (67. 2). It may be noted in 
passing that while the jewelled cups of Virro (ll. 37-39) are not 
precisely duplicated in Petronius, they are evidences of just such 
luxury and lavish display as are indicated by the elaborate jewelry 
of Trimalchio (32. 3f.) to say nothing of the golden bird cage (28. 
9), the silver toothpick (33. 1), and the employment of silver dishes 
for unwonted uses (27. 3; 28. 8; 70.8). It is perhaps worth noting 
that both Trimalchio and Virro use snow-cooled water, the one for 
washing his hands (31. 3), the other for drinking (ll. 49f.). It is 
also true in the case of Trimalchio as in the case of Virro that instruit 
focum provincia (Juvenal 5. 97); bees have been imported from 
Athens and mushroom spawn from India that Trimalchio may enjoy 
genuine Hymettian honey and the very choicest mushrooms (38. 3 f.), 
while distant waters yield their fish and Libya sends truffles for 
Virro’s delectation (Il. 92 f., 99-102, 116-19). Finally, the antics of 
Virro’s professional carver (Il. 120-24) remind one of the similar 
performance of Carpus at Trimalchio’s dinner (36. 6; cf. 59. 7). 

The fact that we find in the various accounts of banquets the 
same articles of food reappearing is, of course, without significance. 
For coincidences of this sort are obviously to be explained on the 
ground of community of theme. The choice and expensive foods of 
one period would for the most part be the same as those of a century 
earlier or a century later, and the satirists certainly based their 
accounts on the actual practice of their own day in the matter 
of lavish entertaining. To make an enumeration of the different 
viands which recur in two or more of the cenae would be superfluous. 
It may perhaps be of interest to note, however, that the wild boar 
has as prominent a place in the banquet of Virro (Il. 115 f.) as in the 
banquets described by the earlier writers.! 


1 The following additional coincidences between the menu of the Cena Virronis 
and those of earlier cenae may be listed as illustrating the continued esteem in which 
certain special dishes were held (the list is not exhaustive): 

Alban wine—Hor. Serm. ii. 8. 16; Juv. 5. 33. 

oil of Venafrum—Hor. Serm. ii. 8. 45 (ef. ii. 4. 69); Juv. 5. 86. 

anseris tecur—Hor. Serm. ii. 8. 88; Juv. 5. 114. 

lepus—Hor. Serm. ii. 8. 89 (cf. i. 5. 72, ii. 5. 10); Petr. 36. 2; Juv. 5. 124 (cf. 

5. 167, 11. 138); ef. Persius 6. 24. 

murena—Hor. Serm. ii. 8. 42; Juv. 5. 99. 

squilla—Lucil. 1240; Juv. 5. 81. 
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Virro’s own luxurious and costly meal forms only one side of the 
picture in this satire, however. The other side is taken up by the 
contrasting passages which illustrate the mean and sordid entertain- 
ment provided for Trebius and other humble guests. The scheme 
of the satire, with its series of contrasts, was undoubtedly a very con- 
genial one for Juvenal, with his rhetorician’s fondness for antithesis. 
He has, in effect, combined a description of a luxurious banquet of the 
sort which we have been discussing with a description of a sordid meal, 
several examples of which are to be found in the satires of his prede- 
cessors. In Lucilius’ account of his journey to Sicily in Book iii there 
was certainly described an uninviting meal (fragments 132-39) which 
the travelers partook of somewhere on their way (at Palinurus, accord- 
ing to Marx’s reconstruction). Among the fragments of Book vi are 
clear traces of a description of the mean and squalid appointments of 
some meal (fragments 251 f. and probably 249 f. and 1107 f.; Marx 
refers 253 also to the same episode). A similar description also 
occurred in Book xxx (fragments 1060-62 and perhaps others; see 
Marx’s notes to fragments 1063-65). In Horace Serm. ii. 2. 55-62 
we find a description of the niggardly fare of Avidienus, nicknamed 
“the Dog.”’ And Persius, in satire 4, lines 27-32, indicates briefly 
the skimpy diet of the miser Vectidius. Juvenal himself, in satire 
14, lines 126-34, gives a similar description of a miser’s fare.! 

In connection with a discussion of the cena in Roman satire two 
other satires are of interest, Horace Serm. ii. 2 and Juvenal 11. For 
while these do not contain actual descriptions of luxurious dinner- 
parties, they do contain passages which refer in great detail to the 
choice dishes and sumptuous appurtenances of such feasts. But these 
satires are of interest not only because of these passages but also by 
reason of the fact that they both contain, along with their attacks 
upon luxury, contrasting descriptions of frugal, modest meals— 


It is interesting to note that altilia and sumina are spoken of together in both Lucil. 
1175 and Petr. 36. 2; they are of course of frequent occurrence separately (the former, 
e.g., in Lucil. 770; Petr. 65.2; Juv. 5. 114 f., cf. 5. 168: the latter, e.g., in Juv. 11. 138 
and in several passages in Martial). 

1A passage which affords some interesting parallels to those mentioned above is 


Cicero in Pis. 67. A list of coarse foods is also given in Juvenal 3. 292-94 (cf. Martial 
i. 103. 7-10; xi. 56. 7 f.). 
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Ofellus’ country fare (Horace Serm. ii. 2. 116-25)! and the dinner to 
which Juvenal has invited his friend Persicus (Juvenal 11. 56-76, 
129-82).2 Juvenal’s satire also contains a description of the sort of 
humble repast which would have been considered a feast in the heroic 
days of the early Republic (ll. 78-119). It is very possible that the 
tradition of the modest meal in satire went back, along with the 
tradition of the sumptuous meal and the tradition of the sordid meal, 
to Lucilius, for his disapproval of excessive luxury at table is indubi- 
table and we know that he was given to revealing in his satires the 
intimate details of his own daily life. Certain of the extant frag- 
ments* would be in place in such a description of a modest meal.‘ 

To sum up, an attempt has been made in this paper to show that 
Horace in composing Serm. ii. 8 was undoubtedly following in the 
footsteps of Lucilius, perhaps combining ideas from more than one 
of the’ satires of his predecessor; that Petronius in the Cena Trim- 
alchionis was probably consciously adapting to his purposes various 
suggestions which he had derived from earlier writers, and especially 
from Horace; that satire 5 of Juvenal, for all its differences, has a 
right to be considered in connection with the cenae previously men- 
tioned, as being still another representative of the same tradition, 
a tradition which undoubtedly owes something to the Greek detrva; 
and that besides this series of descriptions of sumptuous dinner-parties 
there are in the works of the satirists descriptions of other types of 
cenae—of sordid meals and of modest repasts—which themselves 
may be regarded as stock themes of Latin satire. 


St. StepHen’s COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, NEw YORK 


1Cf. the descriptions of Horace’s own simple meals in Serm. i. 6. 114-18 and ii. 
6. 63-76. 


2 Other invitations to modest meals which may be compared are Horace Epp. i. 
5 and Martial v. 78, x. 48, xi. 52. 


3 E.g., fragments 1173, 1188, 1198. I reserve for future discussion the vexing ques- 
tion as to the exact nature of the satire in Book v which Charisius says that Lucilius 
wrote deridens rusticam cenam enumeratis multis herbis. 


4It is interesting to note that a description of a frugal meal which is nevertheless 
adequate and in good taste is found among the Greek deirva, viz., the description of a 
dinner-party of Cynic philosophers quoted in Athenaeus iv 156 D-158 A. In this case, 
however, the meal is strictly vegetarian and no wine is served. 








CALLIAS 6 Aaxkkérdovros, THE HUSBAND OF ELPINICE 


By Rouurw H. TANNER 


Among the maligned women of antiquity, Elpinice, the daughter 
of Miltiades and sister of Cimon, is one of the most interesting.! 
As far as we can judge from the notices which have come down to 
us, the dominant note of her life was a spirit of deep loyalty to her 
brother (Plut. Cim. 14; Per. 10). Her early life of intimacy with 
him brought public scandal upon her (P. W., Realencyclopddie, V 
2454). She was separated from him for a while by an unhappy 
marriage to a certain Callias, whom Nepos (Cim. 1. 3) describes as 
non tam generosus quam pecuniosus, and whom Dio Chrysostomus 
(Or. 73, p. 391) calls rarevos. 

The husband of Elpinice is rightly identified with 6 XaxxomAouros 
by Kirchner (Pr. Att. 7825); but as this identification has been 
denied by several writers,” it is our purpose in this paper to refute 
their objections. Kraft and Boeckh interpret the expressions non 
tam generosus quam pecuniosus and ramevds as implying an obscure 
origin, and they find this conclusion corroborated by Plutarch’s 
account (Cim. 4. 7) of the marriage of Elpinice. This interpretation 
makes it impossible, they think, to identify the husband of Elpinice 
with the noble Aaxkérdovros, who was dadodxos in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

In another place (7T.A.P.A., LI, 172 ff.) I believe I have shown 
conclusively that generosus and ramevés are also used to refer to 
moral character, and this interpretation, urged by Meier (de bonis 
damn. 121495), was also recognized as a possibility by Bossler (loc. cit.). 
Our understanding of these words as referring to the character of 
Callias is corroborated by the estimate of Lucian (Jup. trag. 48) which 
describes him along with Midias and Sardanapallus as ireprpuddavres 


1 For a defense of Elpinice’s character see Wilamowitz, Hermes, XII (1877), 339. 

2 Kraft in Pauly, Realencyclopddie, II, 79, 80; Boeckh, Die Staatsh. d. Ath., I8, 568; 
Wilamowitz, Arist. u. Athen, II, 82:13; Bossler, De gent. et fam. Att. sacer., p. 3416; 
Duncker, Gesch. d. Alt., IV, 691, n.; Schmidt, Das Perikleische Zeitalter, I, 28; II, 
27, 165 ff. (Cf. Petersen, Quaes. de hist. gent. Att., 42>.) 
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kal trav bd’ abrots kararrvovres, and by the damaging story related 
by Plutarch (Aristid. 25), that he allowed his kinsman, Aristides, by 
whose influence he had often profited, to be destitute even of the 
necessities of life. Thus the support is taken away from the argument 
which was first advanced to prove that Callias the husband of 
Elpinice was not Callias 6 \aKxkémrdouTos. 

A careful examination of the evidence of Plutarch (Cim. 4. 7) 
leads us to similar conclusions. He passes on to us the story that 
Elpinice lived with her brother Cimon as his wife, because her 
poverty kept her from finding a high-born husband; but when Callias 
offered to pay the fine of fifty talents for her brother on condition 
that Elpinice be given to him in marriage, she was persuaded and the 
marriage was arranged. Kraft (loc. cit.) and Boeckh (loc. cit.) think 
that this story indicates that Callias was not high born and that 
Elpinice was persuaded to marry beneath her station for the financial 
reason stated. Plutarch’s account does not warrant this conclusion. 
The offer of marriage from one of her own rank came too late. 
Elpinice was either legally the wife of Cimon (Nep. Cim. 1. 2; Plut. 
Cim. 4)! or at least so considered herself. She was happy with her 
brother, was entering into all his plans, and was interested in his 
career. She did not care for Callias. As we have seen, his disposi- 
tion was repulsive. But, for the financial assistance her brother so 
sorely needed, she was persuaded to give up the happy life she was 
living with him, and sacrifice herself to a match for money. Nepos 
(Cim. 1) tells us that when Callias made the proposal, Cimon scorned 
the acceptance of “such terms.”’ It was not an alliance with so 
“low born” a man that he rejected. It was the offer to “buy” 
Elpinice that he scorned. Further evidence for the belief that 
Elpinice gave herself to a man she did not love is found in the location 
of her tomb near that of her brother (Plut. Cim. 4. 2), which, as 
Meyer (Forsch., II, 27, and n. 3) has convincingly argued against 
Wilamowitz (loc. cit.), shows that she was separated from Callias, 

11It is immaterial for our purpose whether we accept this statement of Nepos 
and Plutarch, or join Busolt (Griech. Gesch., III, 1, 92:) in denying it. Busolt admits 
that a marriage between children of the same father by different mothers was legal 


in ancient Athens, but thinks that if there had been an open marriage, the scandal 
would not have arisen. 
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a fact which we might easily surmise from the réle which she played 
later in supporting the political policies of her brother. 

Even if we were to admit the contention of Kraft and Boeckh that 
the above-cited passages from Nepos, Dio Chrysostomus, and 
Plutarch indicate that the husband of Elpinice was not high born, it 
would not necessarily prove that he was not 6 dadovxos Naxkdm)ouTos. 
For as Meier has already observed (loc. cit.) in what does this much- 
respected claim of Callias to nobility consist? Elpinice’s claim to 
high birth rested on the facts that her father’s uncle Miltiades, son 
of Cypselus, held a “dynastic” position in Athens at the time of 
Pisistratus (Hdt. vi. 35), that her mother, Hegesipyle, was the 
daughter of Olorus, king of Thrace (Hdt. vi. 39), and that her father 
Miltiades, had been ruler of the Chersonese (Hdt. vi. 39, 40, 104). 
Callias’ claim to distinction rested on his wealth and his priestly 
office; but many men of lowly origin acquired wealth and held 
priesthoods. No doubt, to the men of that time, even the rich 
Callias appeared to be of humble origin compared with the princely 
victor of Marathon. 

Boeckh’s (loc. cit.) identification of the husband of Elpinice with 
the ‘grandfather’ of an Athenian mine owner who invented minium 
about the year 405 B.c., instead of disproving the identity of Callias 
the husband of Elpinice and Callias 6 AaxxémovuTos, has become a 
positive argument for their identity since Meyer (Gesch. d. Alt., II, 
28,) has shown that the spendthrift grandson of 6 AaKxém)ouTos was 
the above-mentioned inventor of minium, and Kirchner (Pr. Ait. 
7826) accepts Meyer’s results. Meyer finds a further argument 
for this identification in the fact that Hipponicus, the son of 6 \akké- 
m\ouTos, was surnamed “Auuwy, a name which he thinks was given 
him after his son’s discovery, which was made by the washing of the 
sand. Meyer (Forsch., II, 27) has said that it is unthinkable that 
the husband of the daughter of Miltiades and sister of Cimon was of 
humble stock. 

According to the story told by Nepos (Cim. 1; ef. Mil. 7. 6), Dio 
Chrysostomus (loc. cit.) and Plutarch (Cim. 4. 7; ef. 4. 3), that the 
husband of Elpinice paid the fine of fifty talents in return for her 
hand, he must have been a very wealthy man. Duncker (op. cit., 
IV!, 690, and n. 4), whose opinion is followed by Wilamowitz (loc. 
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cit.), Petersen (op. cit., p. 41), Busolt (op. cit., III, 1, 912), and Meyer 
(Forsch., II, 26), does not accept this story, because he thinks Mil- 
tiades’ wealth was sufficient to pay the fine. He died before the ready 
cash could be brought together but his son Cimon did not need outside 
help to pay it. Duncker’s reasons for thinking that Miltiades was 
wealthy are: (1) he came of an old established family, the Philaédae, 
(2) the first Miltiades had married Cypselus’ daughter, (3) Herodotus 
calls Hippoclides, the relative of the Cypselids, a very rich man, 
(4) the second Miltiades and his brother Cimon repeatedly won 
victories at Olympia with four-horse chariots, (5) the second Mil- 
tiades held a ‘dynastic’ position in Athens, (6) the family had ruled 
seventy years in the Chersonese, (7) Miltiades had brought his 
goods to Athens a few years before in five triremes, and (8) we later 
find Cimon in possession of great wealth. It seems strange that 
such weak arguments have found such strong backing. Many 
representatives of old established families, and many relatives of 
very rich men, and many men in high position, in all ages, have 
been poor. We do not deny, however, that Miltiades was very 
well to do for his time, but men with much less than fifty talents were 
regarded as very rich men at the beginning of the fifth century, and 
also won victories at Olympia with four-horse chariots. 

A reading of the account of the wealth of Athens’ richest men 
which has been carefully gathered by Boeckh (op. cit., 18, 563-70) 
will give anyone a bigger conception of what a fine of fifty talents 
must have meant in the early years of the fifth century. The total 
wealth of Cimon’s richest contemporary, Callias 6 \axkémXourTos, 
was estimated at two hundred talents (Lys. 19. 48). Boeckh is 
able to name not over a dozen men of the fifth and fourth centuries 
whose entire wealth exceeded fifty talents. For the fifth century he 
names four men of wealth besides Callias and his son Hipponicus, 
none of whom had over one hundred talents. Men of much smaller 
means were regarded as wealthy men. To cite one instance only, the 
wealth of Critobulus, one of Socrates’ friends who was present at his 
death (Plato Phaed. 59 B), was estimated by Socrates and Critobulus 
together, according to Xenophon (Oec. ii. 3) at five hundred minae 
(=8} talents). It is evident from the discussion between these 
two men that Critobulus would be regarded as a rich man. Hence 
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Aristotle’s (Ath. Pol. 27. 3) reference to Cimon’s lordly wealth does 
not necessarily imply a fortune as large as fifty talents. So far as I 
know, we have no information at all about the size of the fortune 
which Cimon inherited from Miltiades, and only the most general 
considerations can be adduced in support of Busolt’s statement 
(op. cit., III, 1, 91.) that he must have received a large inheritance. 
It is, however, entirely possible that Miltiades had ‘ enormous” 
wealth, which was still insufficient to meet this fine of fifty talents, 
the size of which seems to have been determined by the cost of his 
unsuccessful expedition to Paros (Nep. Mil. 7.6). If Miltiades’ fine 
of fifty talents represented the value of seventy triremes and their 
equipment, surely the fact that he brought his goods to Athens in 
five triremes would not prove that he was worth fifty talents. 

We do find Cimon later in possession of “lordly wealth’”’ (Aristot. 
loc. cit.; ef. Plut. Cim. 10). But this fact does not in any way dis- 
prove the statement of Nepos (Cim. 1) which is corroborated by 
Plutarch (Cim. 4), that he was poor in his earlier life. Many men 
who did not inherit wealth have won it later. There is a tradition 
(Diod. Sic. x. 32; Schol. Aristid. 515 Dind.) to the effect that Cimon 
secured the money with which to pay the fine by his own marriage 
with a wealthy woman. As Wilamowitz states (loc. cit.) the authen- 
ticity of the story is doubtful. Our other accounts indicate clearly 
that Cimon was not married until after his sister’s marriage. It is 
still a custom in Greece today for the brother not to marry until his 
sister is provided for.!. The tradition is best explained by assuming 
that Cimon’s later marriage with a wealthy woman gave rise to the 
story. It can even be harmonized with the other tradition by sup- 
posing that Cimon, who had evidently been very adverse to the 
arrangement which had been made with Callias, insisted upon restor- 
ing the fifty talents he had received, after he found himself possessed 
of sufficient means to do so. If such a repayment was made it may 
have occurred at the time of her separation from Callias, which we 
have seen is evidenced by the location of her tomb, and it may have 
been one of the conditions under which the arrangement for the 
separation was made. These are, of course, pure suppositions. 


1Cf. Burgess, Greeks in America, p. 51. 
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But at any rate a marriage of Cimon with a wealthy woman could 
easily account for his later riches. 

It is not necessary, however, to assume that Cimon acquired his 
wealth by marriage. That he gained enormous wealth through 
plunder taken from the barbarians is practically indisputable. 
Boeckh (op. cit., I?, 569-70) cites the cases of Themistocles, Cleon, 
Demosthenes, and others to show that military campaigns and 
public offices were usually the road to wealth. To say nothing of 
other possibilities, there were two occasions in the life of Cimon, 
either of which might have made him enormously wealthy. One 
of these occurred in the autumn of 468 after the battle of Eurymedon, 
when the booty captured from the two hundred ships (Plut. Cim. 12. 
6) and from the barbarian camp, full of all sorts of treasure (cbid. 
13. 2) was sold (ibid. 13. 6) for enough money to enable Cimon to 
construct the southern wall of the Acropolis, fill up the marshes and 
swamps to make firm the foundations for the long walls, and 
make other extensive public improvements, “at his own expense” 
(ibid. 13. 7). 

Another occasion which might easily have made Cimon an 
exceedingly wealthy man was in the summer of 476 when he cap- 
tured Sestus and Byzantium and, according to Plutarch (Cim. 9), 
received enough ransom for the captives he took to give him four 
months pay and rations for his fleet, and much gold besides for the 
city. We are not told how large a fleet Cimon had at this time. 
At Eurymedon and at Cyprus he had fleets of two hundred triremes. 
It is not unlikely that the booty acquired at this time enabled him to 
enrich his personal fortunes by an amount which more than equaled 
the fifty talents which it cost the state to equip the seventy ships 
that Miltiades took to Paros. At any rate it might easily have 
made him “enormously wealthy.” 

That this wealth is to be reckoned as part of Cimon’s own for- 
tune and not that of the state is clearly indicated by the wording of 
Plutarch’s record (Cim. 10) of the use which Cimon made of the 
booty. To quote from Perrin’s translation: 


And since he was already wealthy, Cimon lavished the revenues from 
his campaigns, which he was thought to have won with honor from the 
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enemy, to his still greater honor, on his fellow-citizens . . . . and every 
day he gave a dinner at his house . . . . to which any poor man who wished 
CAMO TM: «. o-<0s But Aristotle says that it was not for all Athenians, but 


only for his own demesmen, the Laciadae, that he provided a free dinner. 
He was constantly attended by young comrades in fine attire, each one of 
whom, whenever an elderly citizen in needy array came up, was ready to 
exchange raiment with him. .... These same followers also carried with 
them a generous sum of money, and slipping up to poor men of finer quality 
in the market place, they would quietly thrust small change into their hands. 
We must notice in regard to this recital, first, that it claims to tell 
what Cimon did with the revenues from his campaign against Sestus 
and Byzantium; and second, that it is the description of a generous 
man spending his own money according to the dictates of his own 
kindly impulses, and not that of a public official administering 
state funds.! 

From the foregoing arguments, we have seen that the reasons 
advanced for discrediting the story that Callias, the husband of 
Elpinice, paid Cimon’s fine of fifty talents in return for her hand do 
not hold. But even if the story were proved false, the prevalence 
of such a tale could be based only on the fact that her husband had 
sufficient wealth to meet such a demand. As we have already 
shown, it would take an exceedingly rich man to pay a fine of fifty 
talents. The fact that the pseudo-Aeschines (Epist. 3. 2) speaks 
of Miltiades’ fine as uxpdv does not prove that it did not require a 
very rich man to pay it. For the author is writing for rhetorical 
effect, and what was a very large sum for any private individual to 
raise might be a small sum for the state. A convincing orator could 
easily make it seem a trivial amount in comparison with the great 
services of the conqueror of Marathon. Besides, fifty talents was a 
much larger sum for a private individual in Miltiades’ day than it was 
at the time this epistle was written. As Holm (Hist. of Greece, 
p. 128;) says, it is practically impossible to believe that in the first 
part of the fifth century there was another Callias besides 6 Naxxém)ov- 
tos who was the possessor of sufficient wealth to pay this large fine, 
and who also made his fortune from mines. 

We are fully justified, then, in using Nepos’ description of 
Elpinice’s husband, as non tam generosus quam pecuniosus, and 

1 Cf. also Miller-Striibing, Aristophanes u. d. hist. Kritik, p. 584. 
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Dio Chrysostomus’ epithet, ramevds, applied to the same man, 
as describing the character of Callias 6 Aaxxém)ouros, and in accepting 
the story which Plutarch has passed on to us, probably from Theo- 
pompus (cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 1, 13 n. 1) that in exchange for the 
hand of Elpinice Callias paid the fine of fifty talents which Cimon 
inherited from his father Miltiades. We must also believe that 
this marriage, which Elpinice was persuaded to accept for the money 
it would bring to her brother, was afterward terminated by a separa- 
tion, and that Elpinice returned to her brother, with whom she lived 
again, and whose ideals she probably supported until she was laid 
to rest by his side in the family burial plot. That at the time of this 
separation, Cimon, now in possession of “lordly wealth,” paid 
back the fifty talents to Callias, is an attractive, although, of course, 
unproved, assumption which may help to harmonize what have 
seemed to be conflicting traditions regarding this fine. At any 
rate the foregoing arguments seem to establish beyond any reason- 
able doubt the identity of Callias the husband of Elpinice with the 
well-known plutocrat, Callias 6 dadodxos NaxkdmdouTos. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 








POUR HOMERE! 


By L. LavRAND 


M. John A. Scott est certainement |’un des savants qui, dans ces 
derniéres années, ont fait faire le plus de progrés 4 la question homér- 
ique. Aussi est-on heureux qu’aprés ses importants articles, il se 
soit décidé 4 publier un ouvrage d’ensemble sur ce sujet. 

Quand il commenga de l’étudier, il admettait, comme tant 
d’autres, que l’Iliade et l’Odyssée étaient l’ceuvre de multiples auteurs. 
Peu 4 peu son opinion s’est modifiée, 4 mesure qu ’il a passé au crible 
les arguments supposés probants: les ayant trouvés faux, gravement 
erronés, il est maintenant d’avis tout contraire; il pense que les 
deux épopées, tout entiéres, sont l’ceuvre d’un seul et méme poéte, 
de celui que l’antiquité appelait Homére. 

L’argument capital était tiré du langage. On assurait que les 
mots et les formes grammaticales n’étaient les mémes ni dans l’Iliade 
et l’Odyssée, ni dans les diverses parties des deux poémes; et cette 
affirmation se fondait sur des statistiques précises. 

Elles étaient précises, mais elles étaient fausses. M. Scott s’en 
est apercu quand il a voulu les vérifier. Sur les noms abstraits, les 
patronymiques, l’article et le pronom, les formes du datif pluriel, 
ou du parfait actif, ou de l’infinitif, sur d’autres particularités encore, 
les chiffres donnés étaient inexacts, et l’argument, dés qu’on voulait 
l’examiner de prés, fondait 4 vue d’ceil. 

Mais, disait-on encore, ces poémes sont pleins de contradictions. 
Ici, la réponse a été faite depuis longtemps par C. Rothe et d’autres. 
M. Scott rappelle et prouve, textes en main, que l’on a énormément 
exagéré et que les critiques ont fait preuve d’un prodigieux manque 
de critique. Comment Mahaffy a-t-il pu écrire que “les mémes 
héros sont tués deux ou trois fois’? L’immense majorité des pré- 
tendues contradictions est purement imaginaire ou due a une erreur: 
on croit trouver des passages inconciliables od il est fait mention 

1 John A. Scott, The Unity of Homer. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1921. 275 pages. 8 vols. 
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de telle constellation et de telle saison; mais on oublie simplement 
la précession des équinoxes et la différence des latitudes; on suppose 
qu’ Ulysse partait de Berlin et 4 notre époque; un astronome con- 
sulté par M. Scott est d’avis que les textes de l’Odyssée s’accordent 
parfaitement, mais pour la Gréce et pour le temps d’Homeére. 

Qu’ il y ait dans l’Iliade quelques contradictions réelles, comme 
le cas notoire de l’obscur Pylaménés, on |’accorde; mais qu’ est-ce 
que cela prouve? Il y en a d’analogues dans une multitude d’ceuvres 
d’imagination, par exemple dans le chef-d’ceuvre de Cervantes.! 
1Dailleurs on a démontré, et M. Scott le rappelle aver raison, que 
Vhypothése d’auteurs multiples n’explique pas les contradictions. 

On croyait que l’histoire témoignait contre Homére: Troie! 
une ville de légende! Mycénes “riche en or,” 4 une époque de 
barbarie! Athénes existant mille ans avant l’ére chrétienne! Folies 
et réves, disait-on. 

Mais Troie a été retrouvée par Schliemann et personne aujourd’ hui, 
méme M. Leaf, ne nie que Troie ait existé, qu’ Hissarlik ne soit 
la ville décrite dans l’Iliade, et décrite exactement. Mais les tom- 
beaux de Mycénes ont laissé voir tant d’or qu’on ne saurait trouver 
pour cette ville une plus juste épithéte que son épithéte homérique: 
moNvxpuvgos. Mais sous les couches profondes du sol athénien on a 
contemplé avec étonnement des débris de ces temps reculés que 
tous appellent, depuis longtemps déja, l’époque mycénienne. 

Avec une constance qui devient monotone, l’archéologie inflige 4 
Yancienne critique homérique les démentis les plus formels. I 
n’est pas jusqu’aux menus détails de la vie quotidienne mentionnés 
par Homére qui ne se trouvent justifiés: une fois, dans l’Iliade, il 
est question d’un rasoir. Unrasoir! Y pense-t-on? Quel maladroit 
interpolateur a pu mentionner un objet qui trahit si évidemment 
une époque récente!—Or on a retrouvé dans une tombe mycénienne 
.. un rasoir. 

Aussi, on le comprend, les archéologues, plus que d’autres, sont 
persuadés qu’ on avait fait totalement fausse route dans la question 
homérique et M. Scott cite le témoignage du Directeur de |’Ecole 
Britannique d’Archéologie 4 Athénes, M. Wace. 


1 Elles ‘‘fourmillent” au dire d’un de ses traducteurs. L. Viardot, Traduction 
de Don Quichotte, p. 38. Paris: Dubochet, 1836. 
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Si ni les différences de langage relevées jusqu’ ici, ni les contradic- 
tions vraies ou supposées, ni l’archéologie n’ont prouvé la multiplicité 
d’auteurs, pourquoi ne pas revenir 4 l’opinion de |’antiquité, qui est 
aussi celle des grands poétes, d’un Schiller et d’un Goethe? 

M. Scott va plus loin. Selon lui, nous devrions admettre un 
seul Homére, auteur de l’Iliade et de l’Odyssée, méme si la tradition 
disait le contraire. Comme plusieurs des critiques récents (Rothe 
et Drerup par exemple), mais avec une véritable originalité, i] met en 
lumiére les qualités particuliéres de la poésie homérique et les 
caractéres communs qu’ont entre elles les deux épopées. Les 
pages qu’ il écrit sur ce sujet sont des modéles de l’analyse littéraire 
la plus délicate; elles méritent d’étre lues méme par ceux qui ne 
s’intéressent pas 4 la question homérique, tant elles aident 4 mieux 
comprendre la beauté des deux merveilleux poémes. 

Cependant nous ne croyons pas que les arguments esthétiques, 
méme parfaitement exposés, comme ils le sont dans le livre de M. 
Scott, puissent donner, 4 eux seuls, la certitude sur cette question: 
car, comme |’a dit Victor Hugo: ‘Les hautes montagnes ont sur 
leur versant tous les climats et les grands poétes ont tous les styles.’’! 
Nous préférerions nous borner 4 dire: la critique interne ne prouve 
rien ici contre le témoignage des anciens et tend méme 4 le confirmer. 

Nous voudrions aussi voir les études homériques mises en com- 
munication plus intime avec le reste de la philologie. Les argu- 
ments linguistiques de M. Scott auraient incomparablement plus 
de poids si on rapprochait les nuances de la langue homérique et 
les variations considérables que Lutoslawski, Ritter et d’autres ont 
relevées dans les diverses ceuvres de Platon et dans les divers livres 
d’une méme ceuvre, comme la République. De méme, pour les 
contradictions: il ne serait pas sans importance de remarquer qu’ 
on en a constaté dans Cicéron, Virgile, Horace, Ovide, Sénéque, 
Lucain, Tacite et méme dans les poétes, comme Juvénal, dont l’ceuvre 
est absolument minime, comparée 4 l’Iliade. Et ne serait-il pas 
piquant de noter que Schanz s’appuie précisément sur les “con- 
tradictions” relevées dans l’Enéide pour montrer l’infériorité de 
Virgile par rapport 4 Homére ?? 

1 Victor Hugo, William Shakespeare. Edition ne varietur, p. 216. 

2 Rémische Litteratur, II. 1, p. 133 (§250, fin.). 
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Cette vue portée sur l’ensemble de l’antiquité, ainsi que sur la 
littérature universelle, rendrait peut-étre plus conciliant; et l’on 
compterait parmi les alliés de M. Scott des savants qu’ il considére 
comme ses adversaires: tels sont les critiques qui affirment l’existence 
d’Homére, mais concédent qu’ il a pu s’inspirer plus ou moins de 
poémes antérieurs. N’est-ce pas 1a, en effet, le cas d’un Virgile, 
et méme d’un Shakespeare? Ne découvre-t-on pas aujourd’hui 
les “sources” des lyriques les plus personnels, les “sources” de 
Lamartine!! 

Dés qu’on ne voit plus dans /’Iliade )’ceuvre d’une foule anonyme, 
mais vraiment d’un auteur, d’un poéte, l’essentiel est gagné; le 
grand pas est fait. On est rentré sur le terrain de la réalité; on a 
quitté le pays des réves. Malgré leurs dissentiments sur des questions 
de détail, les savants, toujours plus nombreux, qui se déclarent 
partisans de ]’unité sont d’accord sur le point capital: tous disent 
avec M. Victor Bérard: ‘“ Homére est ressuscité.’” 

Quoi qu’il en soit de ces points, sur lesquels la critique pourra 
pousser plus loin ses investigations, le livre de M. Scott ne mérite 
pas moins d’étre recommandé 4 tous ceux qui veulent connaitre 
l'état actuel de la question homérique et méme, en général, 4 tous 
les amis de la culture classique.* 

1C, Grillet, ‘‘Job’’ dans les premiéres ‘‘ méditations’’ de Lamartine: Correspondant. 
25 décembre 1922, pp. 1023-51. 

2V. Bérard, Un mensonge de la science allemande, p. 3. Paris: Hachette, 1917. 


3On aimerait 4 trouver des indications bibliographiques moins sommaires. 
L’article de Van Leeuwen cité p. 104 est reproduit et complété par d’autres travaux 
du méme auteur dans ses Commentationes Homericae. Leyde: Lijthoff, 1911, pp. 1-45 
Il eit été utile de rappeler aussi l’Enchiridium dictionis epicae. 2° éd. ibid., 1918. 
M. Van Leeuwen y présente ses idées avec plus de relief encore, pp. 1-40; voir surtout 
p. 5: Corruerunt argumenta quibus et ipse Wolfius et qui cum illo faciebant inniti posse 
sibi videbantur. Enfin, il efit été bon de citer les pages suggestives de E. Zarncke: 
Der Irrgang der Homerforschung seit Wolf, pp. 180-87. Festschrift E. Windisch. 
Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1914. 











PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS AND SCIENTIFIC 
AGRICULTURE 


By Routr JOHANNESEN 


Among the Zenon papyri published by C. C. Edgar in his articles 
Selected Papyri from the Archives of Zenon in Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de V Egypte, XVIII-XXI, there is a letter which has certain 
points of interest that have not yet been discussed. This is docu- 
ment No. 27 (Annales, XIX, 21 f.), a letter from Apollonius, 
the dioecetes or Secretary of Finance of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
Zenon, the manager of a large estate belonging to Apollonius. The 
letter is dated in the thirtieth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
reads as follows: 

l’ArodAwvios Zyvwv. xaipev. 6 Bacorrebs cuveraccer huty *dvoropjoar 
Thy viv. as av obv ExOepifnis rév mpdov atrov, * eiPews méricov Thy YiVv 
amd xepds’ éav pr duvardv i, *xnrwvea éercothoas Trelova otTw TéoTiCe 
un mrelous 5é ° révre quepav oboxns 7d bdwp, Kal Katapiyxas eiPews * KaTa- 
omeipe Tov Tpiunvoy wupdv. ‘ypawov 5é Kal rpds huds " réTe Sivacar Depitew 
TOV OtTOV. 

Séppwoo. L dr, Alou vy, ‘Addp y. 

My own translation of this follows: 

Apollonius to Zenon, greeting. The king has ordered us to sow the land 
twice. As soon, then, as you have reaped the early grain, water the land 
by hand, or if this is not possible, set up as many irrigating-machines (sha- 
doofs) as you can and thus water the land. But do not keep the water on 
the land more than five days. After letting the land dry, sow the three- 
months wheat immediately. Write us as sgon as you have been able to 
reap the grain. Goodby. Year 39, Dios 23, Athyr 3. 


Edgar has raised the questicn as to what was the status of this 
land concerning which the king issued orders to the dioecetes, and 
the question has been further discussed by M. Rostovtzeff in his 
recent book, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B.C. 
(Madison, 1922), pp. 48 ff. But neither of these writers has called 
attention to the evident interest that the king, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
took in the agricultural side of the management of the estate. This 
point, however, deserves some attention. 
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First, let me call attention to the fact that several expressions 
in this letter occur nowhere else in the published papyri. There are 
no other references to “sowing twice” (dicropeiv) or to “three- 
months wheat” (rpiunvos rvpés). But there was ascientific literature 
at this time that dealt with exactly these subjects. The man who 
brought botany to its highest point in the ancient world, for example, 
has left us some details on the growth and maturity of the grains. 
I refer, of course, to Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle as head 
of the Peripatetic school. He was a contemporary of the first 
Ptolemy, and was invited by him to come to the Alexandrian court.! 
As he lived from about 372 to 287 B.c., he was dead before the acces- 
sion of Philadelphus,? and might well be considered a classic by that 
time. His work was the foundation for the later works on agri- 
culture. Unfortunately, the Hellenistic works of this character 
are known only from the references of later writers, such as Varro 
and Pliny. We know, however, that some of the Alexandrian 
scientists used Theophrastus. Thus, Aristophanes of Byzantium 
used his work on plants for the explanation of terms in his philo- 
logical work. Of later Alexandrians, we know that Tryphon, a 
contemporary of Augustus, had a work called durév icropia.* 
Alexandria must certainly have furnished some of the numerous 
treatises on practical agriculture, also. 

It is interesting, in view of these facts, to compare some of the 
expressions used in the letter of Apollonius that we have given above 
with some passages from one of the works of Theophrastus, the 
so-called Historia Plantarum. 

What, for example, is the meaning of the expression “the early 
grain” (rév mpdwov oirov)? Throughout his work, Theophrastus 
uses tpwos in opposition to dyros, the one meaning “early,” the 
other “late.” Thus, in discussing the various kinds of wheat, he 
Says: 

Hist. Plant. VIII, 4. 3. oldv eiow of yer mpdror of 5é SYror, Kal ebavée?s 
xal modbxoor of 5é [utxpol] kal dAvydxoor, Kal weyadooraxues of 5é urxpooraxves. 

1 Diogenes Laertius. v. 37. 


2 'W. von Christ, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur (6th ed.), II, 1, 60 ff. 


3 Aristophanes of Byzantium lived 257-180 B.c. v. Christ, pp. 260 ff. Cf. 
p. 289. 


‘ Ibid., p. 289. Susemihl, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, II, 212. 
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That is, using the translation of Sir Arthur Hort, in the Loeb 
Classical Library: “Thus some are early, some late, some are vigor- 
ous and prolific, some are small and produce little, some have a 
large, some a small ear.”’ 

Similarly, Theophrastus tells us which grains are sown early: 


Hist. Plant. VIII, 1, 3. Opwioeropa per obv ears rupds xpiOn, kal rovray 
% KpiOn Tpuromopwrepov’ eri dé Sera Tidy SdUvpa Kal el TL ErEpoV SuoLdTUpoOY’ 


t 


ardavrwy yap oxeddv 6 aitos xpdvos THs oTopas. 


“Crops sown early are wheat and barley, and of these the latter is sown 
the earlier; also rice-wheat one-seeded wheat ‘olyra,’ and others which 
resemble wheat. For all of these the time of sowing is the same.” 


No doubt it was one of these crops that was sown on the land 
for which Zenon was responsible. This would be the natural con- 
jecture, even without such evidence as Theophrastus offers. 

Passing now to the question of the second sowing and the three 
months’ wheat, we first meet the problem of determining what the 
usual period for the maturing of grains in Egypt was. On this point 
also, Theophrastus enlightens us: 


Hist. Plant. VIII, 2,7. Avadéper 5é€ kai mpds rHv rerelwow xwpa TE 
xwpas kal dnp dépos’ év EXarToow yap eviat doxovow Expéperv, WoTep Gat 
Te Kal wadtora émidndws Alyutros’ éxet yap KpiOai wev ev éEaunvyw tupol 
be &v 7S €Bdduw Oepifovrar’ epi dé rHv ‘EAAGba Kpiai pev Ev TH EBSduw 
mapa 5€ Tots mAeloros dyddw, wupol dé Etc mpoceTtAapBavovary. of pH 
obde éxel TO Ye TAY TAOS ovTws, GAN’ Scov eis arapxnv. Kouiferar yap 
mpos iepav tTwav xpelav GAdita véa TO ExTw pyvl Kal Tadra ék TOV ayw 
Torwy trép Méudur. 


‘‘ Again as to the development of the plant there are differences according 
to soil and climate. Some soils seem to produce the crop in fewer days; for 
instance, Egypt may be given as a specially conspicuous example; in that 
country barley is reaped in six months and wheat in seven: while in Hellas 
the barley harvest is in the seventh month, or in most parts in the eighth, 
and wheat requires an even longer time. However, even in Egypt the 
whole harvest is not gathered at such an early date, but only what is required 
for the first fruits; for they gather new grain for the meal required in certain 
sacrifices in the sixth month, and that too in the regions higher up the Nile, 
above Memphis.” 


From this selection it is evident that three months’ wheat was 
not the usual thing in Egypt. Is it possible to ascertain where 
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Ptolemy and his minister got the idea of sowing two crops, the second 
one that would mature quickly ? 
Let us turn again to Theophrastus: 


Hist. Plant. VIII, 2,9. ‘YmrepBaddov 8 Ere robrov kal wavTwv Oavpaciu- 
Tepov TO wept Xadkiav tHv vicov thy ‘Podiwy yidpevov’ éexel yap dacw 
elvac Twa TOTOY TMpa.ov ovTw Kal eldopov ws orapecav KpilGv Gua Tats 
&dXats Oepifavres Tavras omeipovow efra radu, era Oepifovew dua Tots 
orots' peylorn per ody, elrep GAnOns, airy dtadopa. 

“However, what occurs in Chalkia, an island belonging to the Rhodians, 
goes even beyond this and is more extraordinary than all the instances given; 
there they say that there is a place which is so early and so fertile, that when 
barley is sown after reaping the crop with the other crops, they then sow 
again, and then reap the crop thus sown at the same time with the other 
crops; this, then, if it be true, marks a difference greater than we find any- 
where else.’’! 


Tbid., VIII, 4,4. ’Ev als xai 7d rOv rpiunver Kal 7d Tov Sipjvwv Kal 
el te yevos év EXaTTOOW huepas TEAELOVTAL, KaDaTep dacly elvar wept THY 
Aiveiav, of rerrapdkovTa tuépars ard THs oropds adpbvovrar Kal Tédos 
icxovow. . . . . Kiol 6€ xal diunvot tives olmep Kal éx Dikedias ExouloOnoav 
els "Axatav’ ddvyoxdor 5é Kai ddXvyoyévor Kai Koddo. KaTa THY mpocdopav 
kal bets. Kal &Adox OE Teves of rept E’Boray eioi kal uadirora &v TH Kapvortia. 
Tpiunvor 6€ mrodAol Kal mavTaxod Kovmor odTOL Kal dALvyoXOoL Kal wovoKadapot 
kata Thy expvow Kai Td bdov aobeve's. 

“Tn this connexion we may distinguish kinds which mature in three or in 
two months, and those, if there be such, which take a less number of days; 
for instance, they say that in the region of Aineia there is a kind which ripens 
and attains perfection within forty days from the time of sowing. .... 
But there is also a kind which takes two months; this was brought to Achaia 
from Sicily; it is not, however, prolific nor fertile, though as food it is light 
and sweet. There is another such kind which grows in Euboea and espe- 
cially in the region of Karystos. There are several kinds that take three 
months, and these, wherever they are found, are light and not prolific; 
their growth consists of a single ‘reed,’ and in general they are not robust.” 


From the selections given above it is evident that to those who 
had made a study of the subject, many quickly maturing varieties 
of grain were known. The practice of sowing twice, too, was familiar 
to the people of Rhodes, or at least to some of their subjects. This 
fact is particularly significant for our subject when we recall the 


1Sir Arthur Hort’s translation is not quite clear in this passage; it is evident that 
the sense of the Greek is that two crops of barley were grown simultaneously with a 
single crop of the other grains, but this is not shown by the translation. 
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close relations that existed between Ptolemaic Egypt and the 
Rhodians. Indeed, we have an instance of direct borrowing by 
the Ptolemies from the Rhodians in another branch of agriculture, 
namely vegetable growing. Athenaeus, quoting Diphilus from 
Siphnus, the doctor of Lysimachus, tells how the Ptolemies tried 
to improve the quality of the Egyptian cabbage by importing cabbage 
seed from Rhodes. He says: 

Deipnosoph., IX, 9, pp. 369f. Aigiros 8 6 Lipids dnor KpduBn be 
KadNiorn yiverar kal yAuxeia ev Kbun, & 5¢ ’Adekavipeig muxpd. 7d 8’ Ex 
‘Pddouv depduevov omrépua eis ’AdeEavdperayv ext EvrauTdv yAuKelay Tovet THY 
kpauBnv, wed’ dv xpovov radw emrxwprater. 

That is, 


“Diphilus of Siphnus says: The best and sweetest cabbage grows in 
Cyme, that of Alexandria is bitter. The seed brought from Rhodes to 
Alexandria, however, makes the cabbage sweet for one year, after which it 
becomes the same as the usual.’” 


Rostovtzeff, in the work already cited, has shown that the 
Greeks in Egypt were familiar with scientific manuals on agriculture, 
citing a letter in the Zenon correspondence, in which Zenon himself 
gives instructions as to how to deal with vineyards. These instruc- 
tions seem to be based on Greek scientific treatises adapted to 
Egyptian conditions.? 

What conclusions can be drawn from the comparisons made 
above? The interest of Ptolemy Philadelphus in scientific research 
is well known; it was this ruler who did most to build up the Museum 
of Alexandria. Also, it must be recalled, this king was the first of 
the Ptolemies to adopt the policy of an intensive exploitation of 
Egypt, so as to make it the real basis of his power and the support 
of his foreign policy. What is more natural than to suppose that he 
used the scientists of Alexandria to suggest ways and means of 
attaining this intensive exploitation? Our document shows the 
king ordering the land to be sown twice, using for the second crop 
a quickly maturing variety of grain. Such a measure might well 


1T am indebted for this reference to Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 105, n. 79. 


2 A Large Estate in Egypt, p. 96. The letter in question is No. 624 in Publicazionit 
della Societa Italiana per la Ricerca dei Papiri Greci e Latini in Egitto, Vol. VI (Florence, 
1892). 
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have been suggested by a scientist of the type of Theophrastus, or 
it might equally well have been suggested by the example afforded 
by the conditions to be observed in the Rhodian islands. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility to assume that the king wished an 
experiment to be carried out on the estate of his minister, to determine 
whether such a procedure was practicable in Egypt. How can one 
otherwise explain the interest of the king in such a detail of the 
agricultural administration ? 

Another detail that may throw some light on the king’s interest 
in the estates of his officials may be gleaned from another papyrus 
cited by Rostovtzeff.1 According to this, Philinus, another large 
landholder, asks Zenon to deliver to him certain provisions, and to 
hurry them, so that they may arrive in time for the visit of the king. 
Was this merely a pleasure trip for Philadelphus? Is it not also 
possible that this was a trip of inspection that he was making to the 
estates that his officials held from him? This is of course quite 
conjectural, but at any rate the personal interest of this ruler in the 
agriculture of Egypt and its scientific development seems clear. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1Qp. cit., p. 175. The letter in question is an unpublished papyrus in the British 
Museum, cited under the inventory number 2307. 








THE ACCUSATIVE OF EXCLAMATION: 
SENECA TO JUVENAL 


By Roy C. Fiickincer anp CiypE Murrey 


This is the fourth in a series of articles dealing with the accusative 
of exclamation in Latin literature. The first three studied the use 
of this construction in Plautus and Terence, epistolary Latin, and in 
the poetry of the golden age (Lucretius to Ovid).1 In the present 
paper it is proposed to continue the investigation into the poetry 
of the silver period.2 As already explained in the third article, it has 
seemed advisable to turn aside from the prose writers and first to 
pass under review the usage of Latin poetry of all ages, for the reason 
that o and the other particles which often accompany this construc- 
tion are easily inserted in or omitted from the manuscripts and in 
poetry the scansion materially helps to establish the correct text. 

The conclusions established up to this point may be summarized 
as follows: 

I. Plautus’ usage is exceedingly plastic. O, which in time almost 
monopolized the field, is not even the predominating concomitant 
of the construction, being considerably less frequent than both the 
non-interjectional and the edepol categories and hardly more numer- 
ous than hercle. Full statistics are given in the table on page 163, 
below. 

II. (a) In Terence o has become the largest category, though the 
instances without any interjection are a close second. (b) Half of 
the latter consist of the phrase me miserum (two instances also in 
Plautus and in Propertius, seven in Cicero’s letters, and forty-seven 


1Cf. Amer. Jour. Phil., XXIX (1908), 303 ff., and XXXIV (1913), 276 ff., and 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., XLIX (1918), 27 ff. 


2 Citations are taken from the Richter-Peiper edition of Seneca’s tragedies (1902), 
Cartault’s edition of Persius (1920), Hosius’ second edition of Lucan (1905), Gilbert’s 
edition of Martial (1901), Buecheler’s fifth edition of Petronius, revised by Heraeus 
(1912), Bauer’s edition of Silius Italicus (1890), Kramer’s edition of Valerius Flaccus 
(1913), Phillimore’s edition of Statius’ Silvae (1917), Garrod’s edition of his Achilleis 
(1906), and Klotz’s edition of his Thebais (1908), and Housman’s edition of Juvenal 
(1905). There seem to be no instances of the construction in Phaedrus (Postgate, 
1920). 
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(!) in Ovid). (c) Ah (a) occurs with personal pronouns, usually in the 
phrase ah me miserum, twice in Terence and in Catullus; a me occurs 
once (?) in Ovid. 

III. (a) Hew is occasionally found but at first only with personal 
pronouns: two examples of heu me miserum in Plautus, three in 
Terence, and one in Tibullus; in Terence one instance of hew me 
infelicem and of eheu me miseram; in Horace one example of heu me. 
(6) In Virgil for the first time heu accompanies a noun in this con- 
struction (twice); there are two doubtful occurrences in Horace and 
seven in Ovid. The nine instances in Horace and Ovid are in con- 
nection with neuter nouns and probably show the source of the new 
development, hew being freely used with nouns in all cases at every 
period (except in the accusative of exclamation) and in connection 
with neuter nouns the exact case being sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine. (c) When a personal pronoun belongs to the construction, 
usually no interjection is employed; rarely heu, eheu, ah, or a occurs 
(see above). In epistolary Latin 0, which never appears with personal 
pronouns in Plautus and Terence, has encroached even upon this 
territory (seven out of seventeen instances in Cicero’s letters, three 
out of a total of three in Seneca’s, and four out of five in Pliny; 
one example also in Horace and in Propertius). There is even one 
occurrence of 0 me miserum in Cicero’s letters. 

IV. The adjective or modifying genitive always follows the noun 
in connection with edepol, eu edepol, ecastor, and eu ecastor, and usually 
with hercle and eu hercle.! But outside of Plautus these interjections 
practically disappear, and the triumph of the o category brought with 
it the triumph also of a free word order in this construction. 

V. (a) The non-interjectional usage maintains its place through- 
out; there are twenty-five instances of this in Plautus (me miserum 
occurring twice and lepidum te once), twenty instances in Terence 
(me miserum appearing eleven times), thirty-two instances in Cicero’s 
letters (me miserum providing seven of these, and other phrases 
involving personal pronouns three more; note, however, one example 
of 0 me miserum), one in Seneca’s letters, five in Pliny (one involving 
a personal pronoun), two instances of me miserum in Propertius, and 
forty-seven in Ovid plus four other non-interjectional phrases, of 

1Cf. Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., XLIX (1918), 28, n. 2. 
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which two involve personal pronouns and the other two do not. 
(b) Whenever an interrogative pronoun is part of the construction, 
no interjection is used. (c) Since me miserum occupies so prominent 
a place in the non-interjectional category and since this phrase some- 
times expresses genuine emotion and sometimes is ironically intended, 
there developed a pronounced tendency (not a rule) for nounal 
phrases without o also to convey an implication of commiseration, 
pity, deprecation, disgust, etc., on the one hand, or of irony, banter, 
derision, etc., on the other. 


Seneca’s epistles and tragedies naturally display both differences 
and resemblances in their use of the accusative of exclamation. 
The most surprising feature is the entire disappearance from his 
tragedies of the once extensive non-interjectional category and the 
emergence of but a single instance in the epistles! Another peculiar- 
ity is found in the fact that heu, which does not accompany this 
construction even once in the epistles, occurs no less than eight times 
in the tragedies, in each instance in the form of the phrase heu me; 
ef. Herc. Oet. 1761, Oct. 31 and 169,2 Phaed. 898, 997, and 1173, 
and Troad. 476 and 681. It will be remembered that this phrase 
appeared in Horace’s Epodes ii. 7. It is a natural outgrowth of the 
longer expression, heu me miserum. See III, (a), above. 

In the epistles o occurs seventeen times with nouns and adjectives, 
and thrice with personal pronouns. O me miserum does not happen 
to be represented among the latter group, although o te miserum does. 
In the tragedies there are seven instances of o with nouns as follows: 


Herc. Oet. 838: 0 sortem acerbam! 
Med. 431f.: o dura fata semper et sortem asperam, 
cum saevit et cum parcit ex aequo malam! 
985f.: o placida tandem numina, o festum diem, 
0 nuptialem! 
Troad. 956: o manum Paridis levem! 


1 In view of the usage in Seneca’s tragedies I am not now so certain that Buecheler’s 
insertion of o is to be rejected in Epist. CIV, 28; cf. Am. Jour. Phil., XXXIV (1913), 
296. (R.C. F.) 


2 Whatever may be thought of the attribution of the Octavia to Seneca, at least it 
is not possible to draw a distinction between this and the other plays as regards the 
accusative of exclamation. 
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It will be noted that the word order is entirely untrammeled; cf. IV, 
above. The examples from the Medea are interesting as tending to 
show that o with a neuter may represent an accusative of exclamation. 
The practice followed in the previous articles in this series was to 
rule out such expressions as probably being in the nominative or 
vocative case.!_ Even here, however, it must be kept in mind that 
two cases of exclamation may be juxtaposed in the same context; 
ef. Horace, Sat. I, 9, 11f., o te, Bolane, cerebri felicem! 
With personal pronouns o occurs twice: 
Thyest. 879 ff.: o nos dura sorte creatos, 
seu perdidimus solem miseri 
sive expulimus! 
911 f.: o me? caelitum excellsissimum 
regumque regem! 


In Plautus and Terence o never accompanied a personal pronoun. 
The earliest example which has yet been cited is 0 me perditum in 
Cicero, Fam. xiv. 4. 3 (58 B.c.), but from that time on there is steady 
encroachment. 


In Persius there are only two instances, both containing nouns 
introduced by o: 


i. 1: o curas hominum! 
i. 26: o mores!® 


In Lucan there are likewise two examples with 0, as well as one 
doubtful one with heu: 


i. 510f.: o faciles dare summa deos eademque tueri 
difficiles! 
vii. 205: osummos hominum, quorum, ete. 
x. 518: heu facinus! 


The last instance is set down subject to the same reservations as 
were mentioned in Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 


1Cf. Herc. Fur. 1004 and 1226, Herc. Oet. 1232, 1253, 1264, and 1732, Oed. 6 and 75, 
Thyest. 743, and Toad. 890 and 1056. Contrast, however, Am. Jour. Phil., XXXIV 
(1913), 296, n. 2. 


2 This is Avantius’ sure emendation for e omne of the MSS. 


3 We feel far from certain about the second passage, but Cicero’s o tempora, o 
mores! are interpreted as accusatives of exclamation by many authorities; for example, 
ef. Hale and Buck’s Latin Grammar, § 399. We do not accept such expressions as 
ad populum phaleras! (iii. 30), as belonging to this construction, though here also 
opinions differ. 
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tion, XLIX (1918), 33f. and 38. Nevertheless, we are inclined to 
think that in this case we have a genuine accusative of exclamation, a 
natural development of the usage initiated by Vergil, cf. op. cit., 
pages 31 f., and III, (6), above. 

In Martial o again furnishes the leading category with thirteen 
instances out of a total of seventeen: 


ii. 44. 10: o grande ingenium mei sodalis! 

ii. 65. 3: 0 grande fati crimen! 0 gravem casum! 

iii. 19.7: 0 facinus! 

vi. 2.6: o mores! 

ix. 70.1: dixerat “‘o mores! o tempora!” Tullius olim. 

ix. 70. 5: cur nunc “o mores!,” cur nunc “o tempora!” dicis ? 

xi. 93. 3: o scelus, o magnum facinus crimenque deorum. 

Epigr. Lib. xx. 4: o dulce invicti principis ingenium! 

Several of these examples are doubtful, but it is impossible to draw 
distinctions between them. O grande fati crimen in ii. 65. 3 is attested 
by the neighboring 0 gravem casum; and when this concession has 
been made, ii. 44. 10; xi. 93. 3, and Epigr. Lib. xx. 4 fall into line. 
ix. 70. 1 is a conscious quotation from Cicero, which is echoed four 
lines below: see last footnote. 

One doubtful instance of heu facinus occurs in x. 50. 5; ef. com- 
ment on Lucan x. 518, above. A new development is afforded by 
three appearances of ah with neuter nouns: 

xi. 70. 5: ah facinus! 

xi. 91. 3: ah scelus, ah facinus! 


If these be accepted as real accusatives of exclamations, they mark 
the first occurrence of ah except with the personal pronouns, cf. 
II, (c), and III (c),above. In Varro’s “Ovos \bpas (Riese[1865], p. 183), 
Laurenberg conjectured ah artem praeclaram, where the MSS read ab 
artem praeclaram and ab arte praeclara and where ob artem, oh artem, 
and a artem have also been conjectured. Whatever the correct reading 
may be, these studies in the historical development of the accusative 
of exclamation make it appear extremely improbable that ah or a 
should accompany a noun in this construction at the time of Varro. 

Eheu nos miseros occurs in a versified passage of Petronius (Sat., 
34). This is but the plural of the well attested heu (eheu)me miserum, 
ef. III, (a), above.! 


1TIn a prose passage (Sat. 106) occurs o te feminam simplicem. 
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In Silius Italicus there are seven instances with heu. Five of 
these are more or less doubtful, but the other two are certain. 

ii. 223: heu blandum caeli lumen! 

ii. 232: heu deforme! 

vi. 203: heu genus infandum leti! 
vii. 57 f.: spes heu fallaces oblitaque corda caducum 

mortali quodcumque datur! 

vii. 628: heu sortem necis! 

xvi. 344: heu surdas aures! 


Of o there are two examples: 


vi. 339 f.: o diram Latio lucem! fastisque notandum 
dedecus o, Gradive, tuum! 


In the Ilias Latina, which has sometimes been erroneously attributed 
to Silius Italicus but perhaps belongs to this period,! there is one 
occurrence (vs. 324) of me miseram. This usage was common in 
Roman comedy, Cicero’s letters, Propertius, and Ovid, but has almost 
disappeared from Silver Latinity. Its appearance here throws some 
doubt upon the correctness of the attribution of the Ilias Latina to 
this period. There is, however, an undoubted instance in Statius, 
Silvae v. 5. 1. 

The use of heu in Silius Italicus is continued in Valerius Flaccus 
i. 150: heu miseros nostrum natosque patresque! Since two nouns 
are involved, this passage counts double.? 

In Statius the accusative of exclamation becomes more diversified 
again. In his Silvae v. 5. 1 there is even an example of me miserum. 
With the exception of one instance in the anonymous Ilias Latina 
(see above), this is the sole appearance of this phrase in all the 
poets of Silver Latinity. One would little suspect that it furnished 
one-sixth of the instances in Terence and occurred no less than forty- 
seven times in Ovid alone! Of heu Statius provides two doubtful 
examples in heu segnes (Theb. v. 117) and heu numquam vana paren- 
tum auguria (Achill. i. 25f.). The latter phrase is perhaps apposi- 


1Cf. Summers, The Silver Age of Latin Literature (1920), pp. 97 f. 


2 For tremendum in V, 339, and nefas in iii. 186 and 258; iv. 692; v. 39; and 
viii. 159, 267, and 434, see Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., XLIX (1918), 32 f. 
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tional; with the former vos or nos is to be understood. O again 
forges to the front in the following passages: 
Silv. ii. 7. 104: o dirum scelus! o scelus! 
iv. 7.31: o diem laetum! 
Theb. ii. 489 f.: o caeca nocentum 
consilia! o semper timidum scelus! 
1. 17: pulchra o solacia leti!! 


Finally, in Juvenal there are three examples, two with o and one 
without any interjection: 
vi. 47: delicias hominis! 
x. 122: o fortunatam natam me consule Romam! 
xiii. 140: 0 delicias!? 


The first of these is a belated survival of an almost extinct category, 
cf. V, (c), above. The second is a quotation from Cicero’s De Con- 
sulatu Suo. 


Latin poetry of the Silver Age witnessed the decadence of what 
had once been a lively and interesting construction. The frequency 
of its use declined, and the plasticity and freshness which marked its 
earlier stages disappeared. O is still the predominating category, 
but with what a difference! So far from bringing new realms under 
its sovereignty, it furnishes not a single instance of 0 me miserum, 
occurs but twice with personal pronouns, and for the rest is the tame 
concomitant of nouns and adjectives. At first glance hew seems to 
enjoy a recrudescence of favor; but heuw me furnishes eight of the 
instances, and most of the rest are doubtful occurrences with neuter 
nouns. Ah, likewise, has three doubtful appearances with neuter 
nouns, and me miserum emerges but once or twice! All the sparkle 
and exuberance of life have departed. Let us say no more. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum! 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, ILLINOIS 


1 For facinus in Theb. vii. 413, infandum in i. 595, and iv. 204, nefas in iii. 54, 
xi. 360, and xii. 83, and Silv. ii. 6. 3, and v. 3. 9, see the last footnote. For several 
doubtful phrases, see Silv. ii. 7. 100, and Theb. i. 238, and v. 120. 


2 ii, 38, and vi, 0, 27 are probably to be explained otherwise. 








A PECULIARITY OF HOMERIC ORTHOGRAPHY 
By G. M. Bo.iine 


Karl Meister in his brilliant and valuable work, Die homerische 
Kunstsprache, Leipzig, 1921, page 85, has made a new start toward 
the explanation of the great variety of forms (€o, e’, €0, ev, ov) which 
result from the contact of € and o in the Homeric text. In Ionic 
inscriptions of the sixth and fifth centuries the contraction of these 
vowels is not indicated in the writing. Its representation by ev 
begins only in the fourth century; and it is obvious—after Meister 
has pointed it out—that ev in the Homeric text cannot be of earlier 
date. He is dealing only with verbs of the guAéw type and has 
observed that apart from a few exceptions ev is written within a word 
(piredvras, dxAedvrat, Saredvro, etc.), but not (adpeor, HpiBueor, etc.) 
in the only ending involved. This orthographic innovation origi- 
nated, he believes, 7m ionischen Buchhandel, and for this distinction he 
offers the explanation: ‘dass -ov als Endsilbe besonders fest im Sprach- 
bewusstsein wurzelte, fester als die o in -ovres -bueba usw. im Wortin- 
nern.” This explanation seems to me to leave part of its own problem 
unexplained. We should expect under it forms like dopredyev of which 
there are no examples, but ten of -éouey always with =~- as its 
scansion. Again in the imperfect there seems to be a distinction -evy 
at the end of the verse, -eov elsewhere—the two exceptions A 308 2 539 
showing a division of the testimony of our authorities in a way which 
is quite unusual. If Meister’s theory fails to provide for these facts, 
it proves still more unhelpful in dealing with other endings: -eo of 
the second person middle, and of certain pronominal genitives, -eos of 
the s-stems which are written more or less frequently -ev, -evs, though 
we should expect them to be as firmly rooted im Sprachbewusstsein as 
the ending -eov of the imperfect. 

Meister’s main idea, however, that ev for €0 is a reformed spelling 
introduced in the Homeric text not earlier than the fourth century 
seems to me correct. A study of it in all the categories mentioned 
has led me to the belief that its introduction was a more conscious 
[Cuassica Paiwoxoey, XVIII, April, 1923] 170 
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process than Meister conceives it to be—in short that it was the 
work of some one man. That we can attempt to trace his activity 
is due to the remarkable steadiness of the later tradition. I have 
collected the variants from Ludwich’s commentary,! but shall report 
only those I consider of significance. For their appreciation it is 
necessary, however, to remember that either the interchange of alter- 
native forms, or the substitution of Attic ov is elsewhere most sporadic 
and confined in any given passage to one or two manuscripts. Varia- 
tion that goes beyond this is entitled all the more to careful considera- 
tion. 

The wish of the spelling reformer seems to have been as follows: 
I. When the vowels fall in different feet, the writing €o is retained. 
II. When the meter requires a single syllable, ev is substituted. 
III. Frequently used forms that occur often in the fourth and fifth 
theses are written with eo, that is, are meant to be read dissyl- 
labically. IV. In forms not frequently used ¢o is retained in thesis 
unless they are associated with other ev forms. 

This wish was to a certain extent thwarted. The material on 
which this man was working contained at a few points Attic forms 
érépbouv A 308, aveppirrovy v 78 with which rovroropotvens \ 11 may 
be compared.? It also wrote, or rather intended to write, in full (é 
m\npous) the ending -eo when it stood before vowels. But, as in 
the case of the Timotheus papyrus, this é« mAnpous writing had been 
preceded by a stage in which the elided vowel was not written. A 
half-dozen or perhaps more such forms in -e(o) had persisted; and it 
speaks for the conservatism of our reformer that he allowed both 
these and the Attic forms to remain unchanged. The system leads 
to a double spelling eo and ev in the same word or form. Once this 
has been partially leveled whether by the reformer himself or at a 
later date cannot be determined. Finally a few abnormal passages 
seem comparable with the misprints of a modern book. 


1T must make two restrictions: for verbal forms with eo divided between two 
feet only the references to the Iliad given by Meister; for uncontracted -eos only 
éyxeos and the six words listed by Bechtel. 


2 Meister believes that as such Atticisms are found in late Ionian inscriptions, these 
isolated Homeric examples also may have originated in Ionia. The possibility must 
be admitted, but the explanation, given in the text seems to me more in accord with 
what we know of the tradition of the poems. Plato’s quotation (Laws iii. 681°) of T 218 
contains in @xovy an Atticism of this sort which did not survive. 
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I present the material with few comments: 

I. When the vowels fall in different feet, the writing eo is retained. 
Compare numerous verbal forms listed by Meister, pages 81 f., 
under @iAXedvTwy (iptv.) adpadéovr., daréovrat, Bovxodéovro. The 
imperfect in -eov affords twenty-two examples: in Meister’s list 
(p. 82) delete x 456 and add déov uw 196 x 189 deleting und éfters after 
éxdeov in the preceding paragraph. There are four examples! in 
the ending of the second person ézeo 2 387 & 45 éxeo II 501=P 559; 
and of the pronouns éuéo K 124, éo (éo0 Zenodotus) B 239 » 217, 
Teo 7 305. The s-stems—I have made no complete collection—may 
be represented by duzeréos, duorpedéos, dvandeyéos. 

II. When the meter requires a single syllable, ev is substituted. 
(a) in arsis: eiXedvra, olvoxoedyres, pidedvras, daredvTo (2), eidedvTO, 
Onedvro (5), opapayeivro (2), aipedpevor, ixvebuevar, movebuevos -ov, 
poBeipevos, @pirtery Y 539 (but quoted by Galen as d@pideov, and 
so written in UPE®Q*)—forms of second person middle in -ev A 264 
T 139 6 395 251 o 310 p 22 282 401 20 (oxeo FMZP)? 254—€ued 
A 88 453 541 E 896 I 335 426 II 497 T 62 273 T 349 ® 398 X 454 
2 429 6 746 p 43 o 268 7 325,3 wev A 273 T 86 304 456 H 67 348 8 5 497 
T 101 (wor Im. T) 137 (wor G, we SHJ'YPK°OPY®) WV 70 (ue B'M) B 25 
(uot T) 161 229 € 3112 20 xk 189 485 (uor T) uw 271 340 0 467 2 92 p 370 
468 o 43 351 v 292 @ 68 275 w 443 454, ced (cev) T 206 (v. 1. ant. 
ons, Ws) Z 411 277 T 185 X 432 Q 371 750 754 v 231 0 19 (ce Y) 7 108 
(also got Eust.) eb (eb) I 377 (€0 L2J°U,4 é Q?US, of SUGHX Eust. 
éol, Y°) T 464 (of NYPLHPEYS, cum yp’ F®, od J) Q 293=311 (od 
Zenodotus, Laur., oi some MSS) 7 446, red (rev) B 388 7 371 w 257, 
érev p 421 7 77 (if it be not an interpolation)—’EpéBevs 8 368 X 37, 
Oapcevs P 573 (Oapcovs several MSS) Oépevs 118 (Oépovs XDT) 
yévevs 0 533 (yéveos GMJ perhaps U, yévous Vind. 5). In T 10 note 

1 Lines such as € 91 I treat as non-existent, cf. the literature cited American Journal 
of Philology, XLII (1922), 253 n. and add Classical Philology, XVII (1922), 213 ff. 


2 The line ends kai ay épxev wéyapoy dé the form thus standing closest to the point 
where épxeo, etc., would be found most frequently. The temptation is much less in 
p40l .... a&fev 76 ye ure rw’ &Adov and does not exist at all in the other passages. 


3In W 789 Ludwich properly reads éue?(o) with the MSS (éued only Vat. 26) and 
should have done the same in @ 462 where éued is found only in Allen’s P*. So also 
for cet(o) in Z 454. 


4 Note that the scansion ~ — is a possibility, disregarding the digamma. 
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difference in position and spelling vr’ dpevs (rivés (including Chia, 
Mass.) but er’ dpeos (Aristarchus ). 

The exceptional cases are: &réovra T 332 and examples of the 
imperfect nyiveov Z 493, yreov w 337, nAdoreov O 21, HpiPueov x 204, 
Opnveov 2 722, dxeov T 218, épdpeov x 456 all of which may be con- 
sidered more conveniently under the next heading. There are but 
two examples of the second person middle eéxeo 2 290 (e¥xev CU”, 
ebxov Et. M.) which has obviously been deflected by the edxeo 
properly used in line 287; and w 323 toxeo (ioxev U?) which I should 
judge as I would a modern misprint. In the pronouns the only 
example is a weakly attested variant éo at I 377. In the s-stems 
the exceptional cases are of particular interest. The only variant 
we have met was yéveos to 0 533 tuerépou 5’ obk éort yévevs Bacwdedbre- 
pov &\Xo where yévos was emended by Wolf and Bekker (cf. Menrad, 
de contr., p. 68f., and Bechtel, Vocalcontr. p. 27n). The reading 
was known also in antiquity (cf. inser. ap. Kaibel, Epigr. 1046, 36 
and the correction made by the second hand of H). I should suggest, 
therefore, that this variant yéveos comes from a misinterpreted cor- 
rection of yéveus to yévos. Only in II 743 xarmeo’ ax’ evepyéos didpov 
is an abnormal spelling found well attested. On other grounds 
Bechtel (p. 52), has seen the necessity of eliminating this form; 
the abnormal spelling confirms his judgment, but points to a solution 
better than Nauck’s ed&éorov. The text was évmdexéos (Christ, 
app., p. 737) and absorbed, probably in the third century, a gloss. 
The corrupted text must have imposed upon Aristarchus and passed 
from him to our manuscripts.! 

(b) In thesis before consonants that make position: éxAedvrat 
® 261, Onedvro H 444 apxedvro Y 594—oev 7 215, érrev p 121. The 
exceptional instances are: deAmréovres H 310 Gdpeov A 282 Hxeov 
= 116 (Herodian’s omission of 5’ is probably no more than an acci- 
dent). Combining with these the instances postponed in the last 
paragraph—the participles dréovra, dedmréovres are alike in this, 


1T know—cf. Classical Philology, XVII (1922), 91—of no other instance in which 
a corruption is contained in absolutely all of our MSS. But there are in this connection 
to be mentioned two passages in which the correct reading of a small minority of the 
MSS is probably due to a later correction: I 572 é€ ’EpéBevodur (épeBeopuvy KLE® and 
first hand of Y°); I 106 Acoyevets (Atoyevés only first hands of MT and second hand of 
J). Allen reports more widespread variants, but his collations are not above suspicion 
and the note on I 572 is clearly confused. 
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that they are both isolated words. One would have expected that 
association with other participles would have led to their being 
written in the same fashion -ejyr-. However, it did not happen, and 
the variants (xaréovra, dmedvra, déxovra, and d&éAm(r)ovres) look like 
later efforts to remove the resulting irregularity. The imperfect 
-eov has been found nine times, and in a small group of MSS at 2 539; 
in other parts of the verse we shall find eighty-seven examples of 
-eov—about nine times as many. As already indicated I believe that 
the writing of these forms has been leveled resulting in the exclusion 
of -evy from the interior of the verse. Later Herodian shows a tend- 
ency to extend -¢ov even to the end of the verse.! 

(c) In the sixth thesis: dtrevy M 160 (-eov H), éyeywvevy t 47 
(-cov T) 4 370 p 161 (-eov im. V) and érépAovv A 308 (-eov AGT and 
the second hand of U>).2 Ludwich (on what authority?) gives 
vyeywvevy as the reading in 4 370 of Aristarchus. According to sch. A 
at M 337 Ptolemy Ascalonites should have read (é)yéywvov in these 
passages and Herodian did read éyeywveov at p 161, presumably, 
therefore, in the other passages. To him I should ascribe the origin 
of the variant érép6eov regarding émépGovv (read by Leaf alone of 
modern editors) as the true traditional text. In the other passages 
the variants are too sporadic to be significant. The only example of 
an s-stem is 6auBevs in w 394. 

Surprising is édeveo (€5evov J?U) at P 142 it may be due simply toa 
feeling that *é5evev would be unpleasant. As the next verse begins 
with a vowel—cf. Wackernagel, Spr. Unt., pages 160-63—it is also 
possible that édeve(o) was written and afterward—cf. the variants at 
T 430 I 260 given below—supplanted by édeveo. 

(d) When partially elided: in the second person middle -ev is 
written in thirty-one passages I’ 162 E 897 Z 280 (€pxeo SD”, épxe 
K) H 115154 251 N 294 (€e Y) 381 465 O 556 II 29 (€rdeo U) P 206 
YW 69 891 893 Q 219 522 730 £ 69 x 288 A 486 (axaxifeo H, cr. H?) 218 
v 4 376 0 281 m 257 (dpate’ H <cr. H??>, dpate J) 270 o 174 (yp' épxeo 
U?) y 52 78 209—also Atticistic variants (-ov) in single MSS at T' 162 
Z 280 YW 893 Q 522 x 288; in the pronouns éued I 494 T 105 (éuod, 


1 According to Meister the ending -eov persists with unusual tenacity both in 
Ionic inscriptions and in Herodas. This may have been a contributing factor. 


2 Allen reports also: érép0cov L?L", érdpOevy V™, 
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twés ap. Apoll.) X 236 a 313 6 370 (so Ludwich, not 5€ yev) o 538 
p 165 7 93 311, wev A 37 (wor olim alii) 451 (or olim alii) E 115 (wor Q, 
pou EPK?) Z 334 H 235 I 262 355 K 278 (uo: 2) P 29 & 150 (uov ruvés) 
W 648 B 262 (wor Q) 6 762 (uor Q) £ 239 (wor Q) 324 (uor Q) 325 (uov 
Eust.) x 311 (wot P) 400 455 481 (uo. GP) o 172 (wor Porph.) 318 
mw 259 o 129 x 357 w 265 ced (cev) B 27 64 E 811 H 111 0 482 & 95 
309 327 (cod P*) II 31 621 P 173 = 333 T 334 Q 174 767 1 278 — 493 
7 489. Furthermore, Zenodotus read ce = 95=P 173, in the first 
passage it reached Eustathius, in the second it got into GT no doubt 
from the scholia. Isolated variants of the same sort E 811 (X) II 31 
(Y® An. Oxon.) £ 493 (Y) can be of no significance. ¢} & 427 red 
(rev) B 390 E 897 N 252 559 2 192 (rod H®, Im. A) T 262 a 217 y 348 
¢ 68 192 . 497 — 510 p 115 ¢ 210 306. 

The earlier writing -e(o) still shows through the éx rAnpovs text in 
the following passages. From Apollonius Rhodius, I 305, Wacker- 
nagel has shown (Spr. Unt., pp. 164 f.) that Apollonius read 7é\e in 
Q 219 which he interpreted as active. In our tradition it was taken 
—whether rightly or not does not here concern us—as 7éAe(o) and 
has reached us as 7éXev without variation. Zenodotus’ reading ce 
in & 95=P 173 may well have been intended for ge(o), the tradition 
shows its modernization (cev) of the ék rAnpous writing except where 
(ef. above) it has been affected by the Zenodotean reading. In six 
forms of the second person middle the ending -e(o) has mastered our 
tradition:' I 430 ebxe’ (ebxeo STK"USXY Eust., e¥you X) A 404 
Webde’ 1260 mate’ (rateo SGKP*C>F2O>XY* Eust.) @ 202 ere’ 
(A‘MQ Herodian, deo CA! Eust.) a 340 dmorate’ (4rorateo D) 
§ 752 ebxe’ (yp ebxeo Y). It is noteworthy that the variants are 
-eo not -ev; I interpret this to mean that they are late substitutions 
of the most frequent form of this ending. An older variation is 
found in two passages: K 146 érev (Q) but éze’ Aristarchus and 
(via the scholia no doubt) in T; & 235 mei@ev (2Q), but zeide’ 
YSP*ES, reife S weifeo’? U” and zeifeo GZ Eust. which must be 
regarded as a substitute for weibe’. 

III. In thesis where a scansion ~ ~ is possible, frequently used 
forms are written €o if a considerable number of examples fall in the 
fourth or fifth thesis; otherwise ev is written. 


1 Whether in its later stages it accents them as active or as middle is treated here 
as of no consequence. 
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To begin with the verbal forms: the imperfect is always written 
-eov and there are but twelve examples in the first thesis as opposed 
to forty-nine in the fourth and four in the fifth. The first person 
plural is invariably written -éowey though the preponderence is not 
so great, there being five examples in the fourth foot to three in the 
first and two in the second. The distribution of the second person 
middle forms is fifty in the first thesis, five in the second, eighty-seven 
in the fourth, and fifty in the fifth: the writing -eo is constant. 
Variants are rare! and unimportant: 6 539 dopreduev D, cum yp’ U?, 
€ 162 dpudtev T, I 603 éoxev P*YPH?, w 67 xaiev “al. teste b?,” I 616 
peipov Y” x 472 puvjoxev D, ss. U?. 

For the s-stems it has seemed unnecessary to collect the examples 
of -eos; that many are in the fourth and fifth theses is shown by 
Avoundeos, Avwpeos, dvaonxeos, &yxeos. 

The examples of the pronominal genitives are not so frequent as 
those forms already treated and may make a transition to the next 
category. The distinction between orthotone and enclitic forms is 
of importance only in a roundabout way, i.e., inasmuch as it conditions 
the location of the form in the verse. The enclitic form pev occurs 
only in the first (four times) and second (two times) thesis, and is 
always so written. It is not subject to the influence of the orthotone 
form as are the forms of the second and third persons; for éuéo must 
occupy a very different place in the verse from aéo é0 owing to its 
different metrical value. If cev was similarly written it has persisted 
only in ® 475 (second thesis) but has been supplanted by geo in A 396 
I’ 446=£ 328, supposing Ludwich to be right in reading in those 
passages the enclitic form. That céo is written is natural in view of 
its distribution: two in the first thesis, six in the second (ood U® at 
Z 328), six (céo and god Eust. at I 97) in the third, where also a dis- 
syllabic pronunciation would be favored, and six in the fourth. The 
one exception is aed in the second thesis c 405 but with the variants 
oe PHJ, céoim. J, K. For similar reasons éo is found in é 461 (fourth 
thesis) and in the MSS at O 165 (second thesis) though in the latter 


1So rare that we must answer in the negative Ludwich’s query whether some 
ancient critic, read dvaoxev K 321, dpetbev X 18. At X 18 the competing variant ddelAao 
has been preserved in 9@EY®; while for Didymus’ note at K 321 Cobet’s emendation 
(cf. Ludwich, AHT, I, p. 316) da rod & (0 codd.) which makes dvioxeo the variant, 
must be accepted. 
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Ludwich reads ed following Herodian whose reading has made its way 
into AQ‘ also. The orthotone form is always written go being found 
once in the second thesis T 384 (éod Zenodotus, of Ptolem. Asc. and 
several MSS, e5 N>), once in the third § 211 (& ac. F. od ss. F?) and 
nine times in the fourth (T 261 of Zen. Apoll., €459 probably od Zenod. 
ef. Ludwich). The indefinite pronoun occurs only in the first (Y 331 
5 264) and the second (2 192) theses, rev is always the form written. 
The compound form 6rreo is found only in the fifth thesis a 124 
(érrev Rhianea) x 377. The interrogative réo is found once 6 463 
in the fifth thesis and with the aid of drreo, é0, céo (perhaps also a 
wish for a distinction from rev) it has carried with it the examples 
(B 225 Q 128) in the second thesis. That red is written in the third 
thesis of w 257 is due to the rei at the beginning of that line: red duws 
eis Gvipav ; ted 5’ Spxarov duditorebes ; but in o 509 rH yap eyo, 
dire Téxvor, tw; Ted Soual’ ixwuar it is entirely unusual, and to be 
regarded as a misprint. 

IV. In forms not frequently used ¢o is retained in thesis, unless 
they are associated with other ev forms. 

The forms in question are: é&a:pebuny : aipebuevar, eOneduerOa : 
€Onedvro, ixvebpeoOa : ixvebuevar; but éd.veduerOa : divéouev and pvOéo- 
pat, Hyebunv, arreuveduny without associations. The only variant 
is an Atticistic wvOobpnv in Y at 6 152. There is but one exception 
movebunv I 495. 

The system seems complicated, but as a matter of fact the causes 
I have indicated have determined in reality not the writing but the 
pronunciation, a process vastly more complicated. The spelling 
reformer has followed the pronunciation of his day on the simple 
principle of writing eo for two syllables, but ev for one. That he is a 
single individual seems to me most probable. It is not necessary to 
assert, however, that he initiated the process; his work may have 
consisted merely in regularizing tendencies already present in his 
manuscripts. On that point I would suspend judgment until it can 
be considered in a larger context. As to his identity, it seems to me 
that there is but one name to be considered—Zenodotus of Ephesus. 


Tue Onto StTaTE UNIVERSITY 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON Z 119-236 


In the arguments for and against the “original” use of the Glaucus and 
Diomede episode (Z 119-236) there has been a failure to recognize two or 
three small points which deserve attention. 

1. Has it ever occurred to the reader of this passage that Hector would 
not naturally go directly to the city at vs. 116?! He would first return to 
his chariot and leave his great “‘Mycenean”’ shield and one of his two spears, 
for he has two at vs. 104, and but one at vs. 319. There is no mention in 
either Homeric poem of the wearing of the shield when the hero is traveling 
or is on a mission where he is not likely to need it.2 That is to say, we leave 
Hector, armed for the melée, moving rapidly through the ranks, and when 
next we see him he is at the Scaean Gates, in all probability without his 
shield, and certainly with only one spear. Here certainly is a gap in the 
narrative that needs filling. Yet Ameis-Hentze picture him as going to 
Ilios with his big shield: “Hier hing der Schild an dem Tragriemen iiber 
Hectors Riicken herab, wihrend er nach Troja eilte.” 

2. Croiset (Hist. Lit. Grec., I’, 126) challenges the passage as “‘épisode 
indépendant, sans lien avec l’ensemble.” Yet a careful reading of the 
episode and its context reveals, not one, but at least two links. 

a) Verse 129, ot Kev éywye Oeoiow érovpaviows paxoiunv, is called by 
Leaf “‘a crying contradiction [with E 124 ff.], perhaps the most patent contra- 
diction in the Iliad.”” But the evidence shows that this sentiment is in keep- 
ing both with the character of Diomede and with the narrative in E. At 
E 131 Diomede is told by Athena to fight with no divinity save Aphrodite. 
He does not try to fight with Apollo (compare E 130 with E 440f.); he is 
merely eager to slay Aeneas and despoil his body of the armor. He warns 
his soldiers not to offer battle with the gods (E 606, unde Oeois peveatveuev 
Tot paxerOar), and he attacks Ares only because Athena tells him that he 
need not fear Ares or any other god in this particular case, E 827, pyre ov 
y’ "Apna 76 ye deidi&t pyre tw’ GdAov. This interpretation of ré ye finds cor- 
roborative evidence in the fact that in only MS we find viv written above the 
pronoun in this verse (Ameis-Hentze, Anhang zu p 401, cf. also & 342). It is 
because Athena is his heiper that she makes this exception. Neither the 
permission to fight with gods nor the power of seeing them is given him in 

1 Os dpa dwrnoas aréBn xopvOalodos “Exrwp* 
dudl 5€ uv odupa rire Kal abxéva Sépya Kedacvdr, 
avrvé } wuparn Oéev dorlios dudadoécons. 

2 Cf. Seymour, Hom. Age. p. 637, and see Class. Jour., XVIII, 104. 
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perpetuity. At Z1 Athena has left the field and Diomede returns to “nor- 
malcy”: he is once more the modest and pious warrior. But why should the 
poet make Diomede think that Glaucus may be a god? This is the new point 
that I wish to emphasize. It is because in vs. 108, when the Argives fell back 
before the rallying Trojans, 

dav S€ rw’ &bavdrwv é& otpavod dorepdevtos 

Tpwoiv dAefnoovta karedOeuev. 


With this compare the words of Diomede, vs. 128. 
el 5€ tis’ dOavarwr e€ ovpavod ciAnAovOas, xrX. 


That is, the Achaeans were saying among themselves that some divinity in 
person was responsible for the prowess of the enemy, and Diomede thinks 
that Glaucus may be that divinity. Is not this a link with the narrative? 

b) There is at least one other link. In what might be called the MeradBaors 
of the Iliad, that is, the slaying of Patroclus and the battle for the possession 
of his armor and his body, both Sarpedon and Glaucus take a prominent 
part. In M neither of these heroes is sufficiently introduced to us. But in 
E we have been told something about Sarpedon (vss. 478 ff., 631 ff.). Glau- 
cus needs a similar introduction, and the poet has made his appearance in Z 
natural and to be expected. At vs. 77 f., Helenus says to Aeneas and Hector, 

érei movos Upp paALoTa 
Tpwav kai Avxiwy éyxéxAuTau. 

The two proper names are equivalent to ‘Trojans and allies,” since the 
Lycians were chief among the allies of Priam, as the Myrmidons were of 
Agamemnon.! The two leaders of the Lycians are Sarpedon and Glaucus 
B 876f.). The former of these is now apparently hors de combat (E 696-98) ; 
Glaucus therefore takes his place, coming forward as champion for all the 
allies (vs. 120, Glaucus and Diomede meet in the open space between the 
two armies). He is the most suitable champion of all the warriors on the 
Trojan side, for Hector has left the field, and both Paris and Aeneas have had 
their turn on the scene. Nor is it unnatural that Diomede should not have 
noticed Glaucus before. This is the first pitched battle, according to the 
poet; Sarpedon has been the leader of the Lycians until his wounding by 
Tlepolemus, and Diomede has been fighting, not against the allies, but against 
the Trojans. Naturally both Diomede and the listener want to know who 
Glaucus is. Finsler’s objection that the name of Bellerophon’s host, Iobates, 
is not mentioned is answered by the obvious remark that no one is interested 
in knowing it; that Glaucus does not tell his own name is paralleled by a 
similar failure on the part of Asteropaeus (® 153 ff.). We may compare also 
K 447 and N 374, which indicate—what every reader of Homer knows— 
that when the listener knows a name it is not important that he be told how 
a character in the poem comes to know it. 


1 Cf. Hector’s words to the army in vs. 111, Tpaes drépOupor rndrexXetrol 7’ éwixoupos. 
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The above arguments may seem to some readers as hypercritical as those 
against which they are directed. Yet the manner in which we take leave of 
Hector and then see him again; the mention of the Lycians in Z 78, and the 
fact that the Achaeans said among themselves that some god had come down 
from heaven to help the Trojans, should be weighed carefully before the 
episode is rejected as an integral part of the poem.! 

Miss Stawell (Homer and the Iliad, 5) observes that Homer, like Shake- 
speare, can introduce small points very quietly. One might add that these 
small points are to be noticed in the same way by the reader. In all prob- 
ability they were put in not by reason of deliberate calculation on the part 
of a conscious artist, but because of the unerring instinct of the incomparable 
raconteur. They form one of the means by which he harmonizes his poem. 
The sympathetic reader, as I believe some one has remarked before, has no 
need to analyze the means by which the harmony is obtained; he only feels it. 


SAMUEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


PLATO EPISTLE vii. 333a 


"Erowpov yap evar TovTwy yevouevwy odd wadXov Sovlocacba Kapyndovious 
ths émi TéAwvos avrois yevouevys SovAcias, ddX’ ody Bomep viv Tovvavriov 6 
TaTip avTov Popov éragato épew Tois BapBapors. 


Here érdgaro is a reading introduced by modern editors. The best 
manuscripts have érerdgaro (see Burnet’s note in the Oxford edition). We 
may translate the passage as given above (Plato is recounting the advice 
given by himself and Dion to Dionysius the younger at the beginning of 
his reign): ‘‘For it would be easy if these things were done to reduce the 
Carthaginians to a state of servitude far exceeding that of Gelo’s time instead 
of the opposite as at present (when) his father agreed to pay tribute to the 
barbarians.” Grote interpreted this passage by supposing the tribute 
referred to to be the thousand talents which Dionysius the elder paid to the 
Carthaginians to secure peace at the end of the third Carthaginian war 


1 Wilamowitz (Die Ilias und Homer, 304, 305) notices that both the mention of the 
Lycians in Z 78 and the coupling of Glaucus with Paris and Hector in H 13 ff. help to 
attach the episode to the narrative. Still he denies that it is an integral part of Z, 
denn nach diesem ist wihrend Hektors Abwesenheit draussen der wildeste Kampf 
(Z 435) [in which Diomede takes part, Z 437]. Wilamowitz is particularly autosched- 
iastic on this point, for there are few disputed passages which the ancient commenta- 
tors offer so many ways of treating so as to remove the supposed difficulties. 
Wilamowitz does not accept their suggested athetesis of Z 433-39; nor admit with them 
that Andromache may be embroidering the truth és 76 déov, or that she was referring 
to what happened after the meeting of Glaucus and Diomede or else at Z 72-74; and 
he does not consider at all the much more probable explanation that the poet invented 
the words of Hector’s wife ad hoc, all unmindful of the opportunity for carping criticism 
which they would offer to the Homeromastiges. 
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(Grote, History of Greece, Part II, chapter Ixxxiii). He assumes that 
Dionysius arranged to pay the sum in instalments and so finds “‘ confirmation 
of the memorable statement of Plato, that Dionysius became tributary to 
the Carthaginians.” In this he is followed by Holm (Geschichte des Siciliens, 
Book V, chapter viii) and Meyer (Geschichte des Alterthums, Book IV, chapter 
iii, section 826, note), who quotes ddpov érdgaro dépew tr. B. without the 
context. 

The sense is unsatisfactory aside from the improbability of the sup- 
position that Dionysius paid tribute to the Carthaginians, when we consider 
that no other reference to such a fact has come down to us. When Plato 
was exhorting Dionysius the younger to adopt a constructive policy and 
comparing the present with the past, he could hardly point to as present a 
situation that had existed under Dionysius the elder and that must since 
have ceased to exist, unless we suppose that the tribute continued to be paid 
in time of war. Nv can hardly in this connection refer to a past act. Either 
it refers to a situation existing at the beginning of the reign of Dionysius the 
younger, when Plato represents himself as having made the comparison, or, 
more probably, Plato is thinking of the situation that existed as he wrote, 
about fourteen years later. His interest throughout the letter is in pro- 
viding a remedy for the evils that in Sicily supervened upon the assassination 
of Dion. It would be most surprising if he had harked back thirty years to 
an event that he is not likely to have been interested in instead of con- 
trasting with the glory of Gelo the miserable state of Sicily after Dion’s 
death. Dionysius the elder had been on certain occasions quite as successful 
against the Carthaginians as Gelo. The disorder succeeding the rule of 
Dionysius is really required if the contrast is to have any point. 

The greatest difficulty, however, in the reading given is its departure 
from the éwerdgaro of the manuscripts. The emendation is arbitrary and 
certainly not justifiable if any other remedy is possible. 

Fortunately it is possible by introducing a slight emendation to obtain a 
reading that is satisfactory in every respect. If we assume that ov has been 
omitted by haplography after roivayriov we can retain the érerdgaro of the 
manuscripts and read: dAX’ obx domep viv Tovvavtiov, dv 6 warip aitod pdpov 
éreragato, pépew tois BapBdapos. The passage will then be translated: 
“For it would be easy if these things were done to reduce the Carthaginians 
to a state of servitude far exceeding that of Gelo’s time instead of on the 
contrary as at present paying to the barbarians the tribute which his father 
imposed.” Grammar and sense are perfectly satisfactory if we understand 
tovs "EXAnvas or some such expression as subject of SovAwcacba and dépev 
and suppose that, while Plato is describing a conversation of the year 367, 
he is really thinking of the circumstances of the year 353. The tribute, 
then, is a tax imposed on the natives of Sicily by Dionysius and now paid 
by someone to the barbarians. There can be little doubt that such a tax 
had been imposed on some or all of his subjects by the elder Dionysius. 
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What more likely than that in 353 this tax fell into the hands of Carthaginians 
or into those of other barbarians who were overrunning Sicily? There is 
another possibility, namely, that a payment to the Carthaginians by certain 
cities of tribute originally imposed by Dionysius the elder may have been 
agreed to by Dionysius the younger as the price of peace at the beginning 
of his reign. In any case Grote’s interpretation of the passage falls to the 
ground with the reading on which it is based. 
L. A. Post 
HAvERFORD COLLEGE 
HAVERFORD, Pa. 


Ernst Howald, Die Briefe Platons which has just come to hand, translates ‘und 
nicht wie der jetzige Zustand sei, wo sein Vater ganz im Gegenteil dazu, sich verpflichtet 
habe, den Barbaren einen Tribut zu entrichten” and comments: ‘‘ Von einem Tribut, 
den Dionynos I den Karthagern zu zahlen hatte, héren wir sonst nichts; wir haben 
die Tatsache aus dieser Stelle zu lernen.”’ P. 8. 


NOTE ON ARISTOTLE DE CAELO 312 A 22 


To pev ovv Exov Toavrny tAnv Koddov Kai dei dvw, Td Se THY évavtiav Bap 
kai dei kdtw: 7a 8’ érépas pev TovTwv, éxovoas 8 ottw mpds dAAHAas ws abrat, 
Gas kal dvw Kai Kdtw pepopeva: 

The comma which Prantl’s Teubner text and the other editions accessible 
to me—the Berlin Academy and the Didot—place after atra: destroys the 
sense. It must be placed after, not before, dwA@s. Aristotle is saying in 
substance that the two intermediate elements air and water are in relation 
to one another and to up and down in space what the extreme elements 
fire and earth are absolutely. 

Simplicius’ commentary seems to have misled the editors. He under- 
stood the general meaning perfectly, but lost his way in a metaphysical 
distinction between first matter generally and first matter partially differ- 
entiated so as to be the potential matter either of the light or of the heavy. 
Reading depouevas where modern editors read pepdueva he thought it more 
natural to construe drA@s with depomevas, influenced perhaps by 313 A 19: 
depecOat drrAGs 7) KaTw i dvw. He felt that this made nonsense of the sentence 
and tried to save himself by the “weasel-word” caveat epouévas drAGs, ovK 
&s xaboArov dmAGs, dAAG Gs mpds GAAHAas dxA@s—not entirely or absolutely 
absolutely but relatively to one another absolutely. 

Simplicius also reports a different reading of the Aristotelian text by 
Alexander with which it is unnecessary to complicate this note. It is enough 
to observe that Alexander’s final emendation of his varied readings makes 
our point perfectly clear. It concludes éxovoas mpds GAAnAas ds abrat drAGs 
cai &a Tovto Kai dvw kai Katw pepouévas which precludes construing dr\ds 
with epopevas. 
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In his extant commentary on the Meteorologica (Hayduck, p. 5, 11. 9-10) 
Alexander returns to our passage. He there says nothing of the varied 
readings which Simplicius attributes to him. But he interprets correctly: 
7a 8¢ peragi rovrwy djp te Kai Ddwp, mpds GAAnAa dvadoyov exe, ds éxeiva 
dmAQs. 

Pau SHOREY 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS 1332 b 38 


dyavaxtel 5¢ ovdeis Kal? HAtkiav dpxopevos, ovde vouile elvac kpeirtwv GAAws 
‘ , > , a \ C7 4 a _e¢ , € , 
Te Kal w€\Awv avriAapPaveyv TovTov Tov épavov, Grav TUxy THs ixvounerys HALKias. 


Jowett renders (italics mine), “No one takes offense at being governed 
when he is young, nor does he think himself better than his governors, especially 
as he will enjoy the same privilege when he reaches the required age.” 

That is substantially the interpretation of Newman and other editors. 
But the ellipse is harsh, and the logic is surely unsatisfactory. The pros- 
pective enjoyment of the privilege of rule when he grows older is no reason 
for not thinking himself better than his governors while he is young. Some 
critics seem to have felt uneasy, and have variously proposed «i voyi{et, ei 
vopifor, and vowifwv. 

Should we not rather simply substitute for xpeirrwv xeipwv, “nor thinks 
the worse of himself”? The prospective authority in old age is a good reason 
for not being humiliated by submission to authority in youth, and the ovde 
clause no longer surprises with a sudden shift of the thought, but confirms 
dyavaxre?. Compare Thucydides vi. 89: 7 ef tis, dudte kai ro Sypw mpocexeiunv 
paddAov, xeipw pe evomite. vi. 92: Kal xelpwv ovdevi afd Soxeiv ipadv eva. 
Lysias xxxii. 3: jas Sé cis rov Aourdv xpdvov HyeioOat xelpovs elvac— think 
the worse of us hereafter.” 

The emendation is not so violent as it may seem. There are many 
examples in English, and doubtless some in Greek of error arising from the 
author’s or the copyist’s use of precisely the opposite of the word intended. 
So especially in negations, as I have shown in “TIllogical Idiom” (tr. A.P.A., 
Vol. XLVII, 1916). The psychology of association would find it easy to 
explain. In the manuscript of this note, for example, I omitted “not,” in 


“no reason for not thinking,’’ above. 
Pau, SHOREY 
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Lucreti De Rerum Natura Libri Sex. Recognovit Cyrittus BaILEy. 
Editio altera. Oxonii [1922]. 


Twenty-three years ago the Oxford text of Lucretius was published and 
speedily won confidence because of its sanity and good sense. Now a new 
edition has appeared, and it is interesting to note the editor’s judgment of 
the critical work on Lucretius that has appeared during the last generation. 
Mr. Bailey’s conservatism has grown with that of his contemporaries, for 
he has restored the reading of the principal manuscripts, O and Q, 91 times; 
he has followed O six times and Q twice, and occasionally the correctors of 
both; the Laurentian eight times and the Bodleian once. From the old 
editions he has taken two readings each from the Aldine and Juntine and 
one from the Veronensis. He has accepted twelve conjectures by Lach- 
mann and six by Marullus, and a few made by Lambin, Gifanius, Wake- 
field, Goebel, Bernays, Munro, Purmann, Giussani, Brieger, Clark, the 
writer of this review, and four of his own. He has retained three passages 
formerly rejected; he has abandoned three lacunae and introduced one; he 
now impales five places as corrupt and has restored four others, and he has 
removed the brackets from five long passages formerly secluded. 

All this is evidence of thorough and conscientious revision, and the book 
is worthy of all praise. The critical notes contain variant readings and all 
of the important conjectures. Any scholar will find all that he has any 
right to expect in a critical edition in this neat and scholarly book. But 
it is not the definitive edition of Lucretius and much still remains to be 
done; yet it is trustworthy for the accepted results of Lucretian investigation 


and can be used with unhesitating confidence. 
W. A. MERRILL 


Le Denuntiatio introductive d’instance sous le Principat. Par. A. J. 
Bork. Bordeaux, 1922. Pp. xii+359. 


The subject of this dissertation is a well-known cruz in the history of 
Roman legal procedure, the origin of the litis denuntiatio of the Theodosian 
Code. 

In the Roman civil process of Cicero’s time, it devolved upon the plaintiff 
in a private suit to procure the presence of the defendant in court—by 
violence (per manus injectionem) if necessary, though the usual method was to 
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induce him to give bail (vadimonium) for his appearance. The magistrate’s 
power of compelling attendance (evocatio) was employed only against defend- 
ants in suits brought on behalf of the state for the exaction of money or 
services due to the state. 

In the period represented by the Theodosian Code, a more orderly and 
effective method of procuring the attendance of the defendant in a civil 
suit had come into use. The summons to court was still issued in the name 
of the plaintiff, but it was transmitted by the plaintiff to the defendant 
through the medium of a magistrate, thus acquiring an official character. 
The lodging of the denuntiatio with the magistrate was now the regular 
method of beginning suit; and on the fortieth day after its lodgment, the 
defendant was obliged to appear in court to answer the plea or run the risk 
of losing his case by default. 

In the Code of Justinian, however, the procedure by denuntiatio nowhere 
appears. Its place is taken by the procedure per libellum. The plaintiff 
now enters suit by depositing with the magistrate a written statement of his 
claim. If in the magistrate’s opinion he has a prima facie case, the magistrate 
then summons the defendant to court. 

The problem is, where did the Theodosian denuntiatio come from and what 
became of it. The first half of this problem is the topic of the present volume. 
In brief, Boyé finds the roots of the Theodosian practice partly in earlier 
provincial procedure (the TapayyeAia of the Egyptian papyri and the dicae 
scriptio vaguely referred to in the Verrine Orations) and above all in the 
denuntiationes ex auctoritate which he shows to have been characteristic of 
the cognitiones extra ordinem of the Principate. As the imperial extraordi- 
nary procedure trenched more and more upon the sphere of the Ordo 
Judiciorum Civilium, eventually displacing it altogether, the employment of 
the summons by denuntiatio became more and more usual. The second half 
of the problem, that regarding the later history of the process by denuntiatio, 
Boyé proposes to discuss in a subsequent work; but already in the conclusion 
of the work before us he states his thesis. He believes that the procedure 
per libellum of the Justinian Code is only the Theodosian procedure per 
denuntiationem under another name. On the one hand, the Theodosian 
magistrate, quite as much as his later successor, had the right to refuse to 
receive a denuntiatio which he believed to be ill-founded; on the other, the 
magistrate under the system of Justinian forwarded the libellus of the plaintiff 
to the defendant along with hissummons. The only real difference between 
the two procedures is therefore the fixed interval of forty days between the 
summons and the appearance of the defendant which is required by the 
Theodosian system. 

Whether Boyé has in all points made out his case as far as he has gone is 
something for an expert on Roman legal procedure to determine. In form 
his work leaves nothing to be desired. His citation and discussion of the 
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source material and of all possible opposing views seems ample and satis- 
factory. The dissertation before us is German in its thoroughness and 


French in its clear arrangement. 


DonaLp McFaypDEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Sr. Louis 


The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art. By Ruys CarpPenter. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1921. Copyright, 1921, by Bryn 
Mawr College. 


This book is in part an attempt to apply to Greek architecture and Greek 
sculpture a principle laid down for the criticism of architecture by Lipps 
over twenty years ago and more recently extended by Geoffrey Scott in his 
work, The Architecture of Humanism. According to this principle, the effect 
at which the art of architecture properly aims is to make the observer of a 
building identify himself with the apparent state of the building. The 
building produces this effect by exciting in the observer emotional complexes 
usually associated with certain physical experiences. Thus certain lines or 
certain arrangements of masses call up the emotional penumbra of rest or of 
restlessness, of confinement or of expansion and freedom. It is with this 
theory in mind that Professor Carpenter writes: ‘Here (in the resistance to 
downward pressure) presumably is the psychology of entasis: it is the visible 
yielding to compression until a stable condition of resistance is reached. 
It establishes an analogy with human muscular effort and presents it directly 
to our emotional sensibility” (p. 218). 

Professor Carpenter does not, of course, maintain that this value, which 
he calls “formal,” is the only appeal which Greek architecture makes. There 
is also a ‘“‘representational” value. For ‘architecture tends to become a 
representational art and . . . . imitates or represents a conventional world 
of its own creation” (p. 185). These creations are the appropriate forms 
which the art has evolved under the regulative influence of the use to which 
each object is to be put. They are the Jdeas of the column or the entablature, 
in the Platonic sense of the word, just as one may speak of the idea of a table. 
The architect, then, imitates ideas (p. 171). This account, it should be 
noted, places the architect on the level of the artificer of the table and not 
on the level of the painter or the professor of any other fine art. That is 
to say, Professor Carpenter here gives to the term imitative art a sense 
which Plato did not apply to it. 

Professor Carpenter has proposed to himself the ambitious task of 
writing ‘a critique of artistic behaviour,’ by which he means that he intends 
to give an account, not of what people ought to feel in the presence of art, 
but of what they do feel. These words have a promising air of ensuring 
at last a scientific basis for esthetics. Nevertheless, it is impossible for the 
author really to avoid the embarrassing question of ‘‘ Which people?” What- 
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ever dexterity he may show in refusing to commit himself in favor either of 
the majority or of the @pdvipos, the one who knows, the devil is sure to get 
him eventually, and shortly betrays him in the act of setting forth his own 
opinion like a naive subjectivist: “Is it not a futility to take Greek archi- 
tecture, calculated for visual projection upon parallel planes which the climate 
of Greece enforces, and to transplant it to Liverpool or Berlin where it will 
be riddled with depth, like a curtain shot through with holes?” (P. 216). 

These few inconsistencies, however, detract little from the real value of 
the book, which is both thoughtful and stimulating. It discusses in detail 
the “formal” values in artistic representations of one dimension (Greek vase 
designs), those of two dimensions (much relief carving and Greek archi- 
tecture), and those of three dimensions (sculpture in the round and post- 
Hellenic architecture). There is a clear and plausible explanation of the 
evolution of style and technique in art (pp. 113 ff.) and a closely reasoned 
exposition of the gradual mastery by Greek sculptors of the art of three 
dimensional representation (pp. 81 ff.). Not the least interesting part of 
the work is an instructive digression on the futurists, or ‘“outragists,’”’ in 
the art of painting who tend to show an exclusive reliance on the “formal’’ 
values in their work (pp. 47 ff.). Students of Greek art will find, I think, 
after reading Professor Carpenter’s monograph that many well-known facts 
have been charged with a new significance. 

On page 201 a misprint occurs in the word number and in line 21 of the 
next page a necessary comma is omitted. The reference to Plato’s Republic 
on page 261 ought to be given with the pagination 596b. Banal with a final 
e is not recognized by Webster (p. 42). Undefinable (p. 42), unappropriate- 
ness (p. 30), and inevident (p. 23) suggest a certain preciosity of language. 

The form of the book leaves something to be desired. Even if the 
marginal rulings, reminiscent of a prayer book, be conceded, it would be 
more helpful to the reader to see the titles of the chapters rather than the 
insistent repetition of the book’s name and publishers. The lack of an index 
does not find adequate compensation in the running marginal summary. 
The author’s habit of leaving a page only partly filled when the subject takes 
a new direction within the limits of the same chapter appears at times to be 
a mechanical substitute for adequate transitions. 


JoHn W. TAYLoR 
Burrato, N.Y. 


Verbal Scholarship and the Growth of some Abstract Terms. An 
Inaugural Lecture, by A. C. Pearson, Litt.D., Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1922. 

Professor Pearson, like Lowell, has apparently seen too many spirits of 
the age to be afraid of this one. His inaugural lecture boldly throws down 
the gauntlet to the professors of paedagogical psychology who preach that 
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accuracy atrophies, to publishers who taboo the quotation of Greek and Latin 
in books about the classics, and to all popularizers who demand that the 
teacher shall infuse into the student the spirit of Greek literature, uninhibited 
by niceties of grammar and refinements of lexicography. He is unmoved 
by the confessions of ungrateful graduates who explained how passionately 
they would have loved Greek if the rigid pedants of their youth had not 
spoiled it for them by insisting on correct construes. He is undisturbed by the 
rhetoric of genial vice-chancelors who denounce the old methods of teaching, 
and see salvation for Hellenism only in the substitution of anthropology for 
literature. He is cold to the cry of the archaeologists for more about Mycenae 
and less of the verbs in -mi. The old teaching was not so bad, he thinks in 
so far as it concentrated attention on the main purpose of classical study, 
the appreciation of the great writers, and the acquisition of the exact verbal 
scholarship without which they cannot be really understood. 

Professor Pearson has the courage to practice what he preaches. A brief 
introduction and conclusion in this strain frame a scholarly study of the mean- 
ings of certain important Greek words. Vainly do I endeavor to visualize 
the occasion and the audience. Matthew Arnold, in his address to the Eton 
boys, developed the same idea of the stores of instruction and perhaps enter- 
tainment latent in the history of a word. But he constructed his address 
about the history of one word, and diluted his learning in a pleasant flow of 
commentary and satire. Professor Pearson discusses a number of terms 
critically and technically. What was the aspect of,the audience that was 
willing to accept so much Greek scholarship from a professor of Greek? I 
can only divine that it wore a very different face from that which greeted the 
inaugural lecture of the Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford a few years ago. 
Perhaps we may say, interchanging Plato’s sexes, otrws av dp0ds éxou wera 
yvvatxeiov Spaua 7d dvdpetov ad repaive. 

The body of Professor Pearson’s lecture contains as much matter as 
some pretentious monographs. In his own deprecatory characterization it 
is a farrago the only unity of which is its illustration of the principle that the 
critical history of meanings is both interesting in itself and indispensable to 
the exact intelligence of the authors. Reading his interesting disquisitions 
On cwdppooivn, aiwv, dyadpa, and vouos ind dvovs I am tempted to cry with 
Hippias: éorw pevrou kai uot Adyos crept adrod ed Exwv ov tpiv émdei~w. But 
as Alcibiades observes: Nai eis atOis ye. 

Pau SHOREY 


Lyra Graeca, newly edited and translated by J. M. Epmonps (Loeb 
Classical Library). In three volumes, Vol. I. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922. 

The Loeb edition of the Greek lyrics is to be much more than a translation 
of Bergk or the convenient Teubner Anthologia Lyrica. The past two or three 
decades have added much to our texts of the Greek lyrics and Mr. Edmonds 
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has been one of the most active of the emenders and restorers of these precious 
scrolls. He now sums up the results of these labors. But in addition to the 
text, the critical notes and the translation, he gives in both Greek and English 
in much fuller context than Bergk supplies all the ancient sources in which 
fragments have been found and all the most important passages for the history 
of Greek music in relation to the lyrics and for the lives of the poets. His 
book is then invaluable and indispensable. 

Before criticizing it in detail one would need to come to an understanding 
on the policy of restoring Greek lyrics, about which opinions may diverge as 
widely as about the restoration of Gothic cathedrals or Greek temples. Mr. 
Edmonds has an enviable skill in Greek verse composition, and he has exer- 
cised it not only to fill a gap or supply a lost epithet, but to build up whole 
strophes for Sappho and Aleaeus‘on the foundation of a few letters in the 
papyri, or even to construct entire poems de novo on the hints of later Greek 
rhetoricians as to how Sappho would have composed an epithalamium. It 
is true that he has inclosed his conjectures in square brackets and initialed 
his original poems with the caveat “‘e.g.”’ and that no scholar would be mis- 
led. But it is a safe prediction that in the next few years many of the readers 
of the Loeb library will be found quoting as Sappho the poetry of Mr. 
Edmonds and the editors of the Berlin Klassikertexte. This for example, 
which was excogitated from twenty-two letters by the joint efforts of Blass, 
Diels, Jurenka Smyth, Wilamowitz, and Edmonds: “And as for thee, thou 
black and baleful shedog, thou mayst set that evil snout to the ground and go 
ahunting other prey.” Mr. Carl Sandburg will justifiably suppose that his 
hog-city of the world interpretation of Sappho has been triumphantly vindi- 
cated by the most recent scholarship. 

A more disputable consideration is the danger of corrupting the feeling 
for Greek idiom in students of Greek if not in scholars. I have not the pre- 
sumption to challenge the scholarship of these eminent and ingenious 
restorers. They can doubtless like the speakers in Athenaeus prove a keitai, 
at least in Hesychius or in the Etymologicum Magnum for every expression that 
they put in the mouth of the tenth Muse. But it gives me pause to note how 
much harder—morally, metrically, aesthetically, poetically, grammatically, 
logically, and lexicographically harder the Sapphics and Choriambics of 
Berlin and Cambridge are than those which I learned by heart as a boy. 


PauL SHOREY 


Macrobius, or Philosophy, Science and Letters in the Year 400. By 
THoMas WHITTAKER. Cambridge University Press, 1923. 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker supplements his excellent work on Neo-Platonism, 
now in the second edition, with a study of the culture of the year 400 drawn 
from Macrobius. The little book is, in the main, a simple summary of the 
Saturnalia and the commentary on Cicero’s Dream of Scipio. From the 
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farrago of Greek and Roman erudition which Macrobius compiled for the 
education of his son, and as it eventually proved, for that of the Middle Ages, 
Mr. Whittaker skilfully selects precisely the points that should interest or 
instruct the modern reader. He has studied, but wastes little space on, 
the dissertations that guess at Macrobius’ sources. He gives enough refer- 
ences to guide the student to the original text, and his footnotes quote in 
the Latin the most noteworthy sentences. A brief introduction places 
Macrobius in his environment, and compares him with Apuleius, Rutilius 
Namatianus, and the later Boethius. 

The reflections of the conclusion emphasize, not superfluously, the 
immense significance for the history of culture of those writers of the decline 
who made something of the older scholarship and science intelligible to the 
general reader, and accessible to less enlightened centuries. Mr. Whittaker 
is happily free from the affectation of contempt for the scholars and gentle- 
men of the later Empire, because they were not Platos and Ciceros or Newtons 
and Darwins. Wherever and so long as Macrobius was read, the idea of 
the broad criticism of “‘comparative literature’ and some notion of a large 
and relatively correct astronomy could not pass from the minds of men. 
Mr. Whittaker, who shares Dean Inge’s estimate of the absolute value of 
Neo-Platonic psychology and metaphysics, finds a lesson, even for twentieth- 
century readers in Macrobius. Those who lack patience to study Plotinus 
in the original may learn from Macrobius’ interpretation of his rejection of 
Stoic and Epicurean materialism, in the language of ‘‘easy philosophy” 
that electrons can no more account for mind than can Democritean atoms or 
Zenonian tensions. ‘The argument of the metaphysician,” Mr. Whittaker 
says, ‘‘has lost none of its force through the progress of physical theory.” 
He is right. 

Paut SHOREY 


Aristoteles’ Topica Liber de Sophisticis Elenchis. Ed. I. Strache- 
M. Wallies. Leipzig, Teubner, 1923. $2.60. 


The Topics, indispensable to the understanding of Aristotle’s development, 
was available to the ordinary student hitherto only in the edition of the Berlin 
Academy and in Waitz’ Organon, or in the cheap Tauchnitz reprint. A criti- 
cal Teubner text, then, is welcome. This recension was undertaken in 1912 
by Johannes Strache, a pupil of Diels, to whose memory it is dedicated. 
Strache died in the war and his papers were turned over by Diels to the vet- 
eran M. Wallies, editor of the Berlin edition of the commentary of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias on the Topics, who is careful to distinguish his own additions 
from the work of Strache. No manuscripts were collated, but by study of 
the material of Bekker and Waitz, Strache divides their manuscripts into 
two classes. He admits however that there has been a good deai of “‘contam- 
ination,” and the curious must seek the details in his Preface. The trans- 
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lation of Boethius seems to follow the readings of the inferior class. The 
commentary of Alexander must be used cautiously, because he sometimes 
quotes from memory and does not distinguish citation from paraphrase. 
Strache himself modestly writes, “‘Emendandi munere, ad quod exercendum 
vires meas non sufficere profiteor, fere abstinui.” 

The critical notes however record, together with the variations of the 
manuscripts, some seventy-five emendations of ‘W1.”’ Few if any affect the 
thought; most are trifling; many are superfluous, being merely alternative 
possibilities of expression, or the filling out of an ellipse, or the smoothing 
out of a slight inconcinnity of style. One of them, the “‘seclusion”’ of rots 
TptBadXois (115 b 26) obliterates one of the best touches of Aristotle’s dry 
humor. The right reading is that of BCu in Bo tr. otor TptBardrois. . 
“Wherever they are it will be honorable for them to kill their fathers— 
‘bein’ as they are Triballoi.”” Cf. Demosthenes XV. 16, dvres “Podior. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Griechische Panzerung. Eine Entwicklungsgeschichtliche Studie zur 
antiken Bewaffnung mit 173 Abbildungen im Text. Von Dr. 
ARNOLD HaceMann. I. Teil: Der Metallharnisch. Leipzig- 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1919. Pp. xvi+160. 


It would seem that methods of warfare, like animals, occasionally revert. 
An instance of military atavism, so to speak, of the Great War is seen in a 
work by Bashford Dean, Helmets and Body Armor in Modern Warfare. In 
the post-war period there has come forth another work on armor, Grechische 
Panzerung, which traces the beginning and development of defensive equip- 
ment among the Greeks. 

The present work was started in 1912 as a dissertation, but was inter- 
rupted by the author’s enlistment in the war. Its scope has since been 
enlarged and it will appear in two parts, the second of which will discuss all 
kinds of defensive equipment other than metal. 

While our reference books, notably Baumeister and Daremberg-Saglio, 
illustrate pieces of armor and describe them in some detail, intensive studies 
and periodic restatements are always welcome. The task of Dr. Hage- 
mann is to trace the sequence of the changes in the development of metal 
armor and to date them more accurately. In true German fashion he has 
ransacked all the material accessible in periodicals and books and has given 
us a work abundantly documented. 

The evolution of the metal breastplate is traced from the rigid loose- 
fitting “bell” type (Glockenpanzer), as illustrated chiefly on archaic vases, 
to the well-modeled Muskelpanzer, in which the device fitted the body 
closely, and to which had been added aprons or skirts (which remind one of 
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modern Greek evzones), shoulder-pieces, and even sashes as badges of rank 
or marks of distinction. 

Dr. Hagemann dates the vogue of the Glockenpanzer in round numbers 
from 700 B.c. to 500 B.c. From the Persian wars to 425 B.c., there was an 
effort to make the coat of armor conform to the shape of the trunk. One 
suspects that this improvement kept pace with increasing technical skill and 
anatomical understanding on the part of the sculptor. Beginning with the 
early years of the Peloponnesian War and running through the course of 
the fourth century we find the carefully molded coats of mail with the addi- 
tions already referred to. 

It is perfectly obvious, however, that these changes were not due entirely 
to increased technical efficiency. There was another factor that spurred on 
both military men and manufacturers, namely, the growing tendency to 
deploy soldiers, an aspect of warfare that is not confined to modern times. 
During the Peloponnesian War the failure of the Athenian general Demos- 
thenes against light-armed troops and soon after it the successes of Iphicrates 
with them gave great impetus to the general tendency to make soldiers as 
mobile as possible. Heavy, crudely-made coats of armor could no longer 
be tolerated. 

One should keep in mind, however, the difficulty of dating innovations 
and improvements even in round numbers. Greece was divided into many 
city-states and progress in armor and warfare was not uniform any more 
than it was in sculpture. There were always communities to which new 
ideas were slow in penetrating, just as there were progressive cities always 
alert for changes for the better. 

When the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum is completed, we shall have 
readily available a wealth of material for checking monographs and books 
of this character as well as for making new studies for armor and weapons 
in general. 


Euaene 8. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 








